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LITERATURE. 
France since the First Empire. By James 
Macdonell. (Macmillan.) 


Tas is an eminently readable book. The 
style is easy and sparkling. It makes no 
severe demands on the thought or attention 
of the reader. The numerous anecdotes, if 
not very new, are well selected and smartly 
told. The characters of many prominent 
personages who have figured in French history 
during the present century are portrayed with 
truth and much literary finish. The writer 
is evidently moving over ground that he has 
made himself familiar with by study. He 
has no novel or peculiar views to set forth, 
and those who have read any history of the 
period will find little in his book with which 
they were not acquainted before. But it may 
be suspected that French history from 1816 
to 1848 is a terra incognita toa great many 
Englishmen who are familiar with the events 
_of the first Revolution, and have a fair 
general knowledge of what has passed in the 
central country of the West since the fall of 
Louis-Philippe. To such persons this book 
will be not only interesting but useful. It 
does not, indeed, pretend to be a connected 
narrative of events, neither is it a compre- 
hensive review of the period as a whole, 
It is simply a collection of pleasant, chatty 
sketches of persons and situations, inter- 
spersed with comments which, if not throwing 
any very new light on French politics, are 
sensible, and forcibly expressed. In criticising 
it, we must remember that the author did 
not live to complete it. We are told that he 
had collected large materials, and that many 
years would probably have passed before it 
could have been finished. It may be that the 
literary polish apparent in even the most 
defective chapters only shows that he was in 
the habit of composing piecemeal, pitching on 
4 scene here and a character there, as it struck 
him in his reading, and giving it such shape 
and finish as he thought necessary. He may 
have intended these detached studies to be 
merely the embellishments of a much more 
solid and comprehensive survey than is now 
given to us. Many authors love to work in 
this way. It is unfortunate that among the 

ments now collected there is none relating 
to the second Republic, a subject which Mr. 
Macdonell was fitted to handle by his own 
Personal knowledge and observation, and to 
Which his contributions would probably have 
been both original and valuable. 

From a statement in the Preface we learn 
that the chapter on the Revival of the Legiti- 
Mist Monarchy is the only one which the 
author had really completed. To this chapter, 
therefore, it is best that criticism should con- 





fine itself. At least half of it is taken up 
with portraits of individuals with which there 
is no fault to be found, except that the space 
might have been more profitably occupied. 
However, an author has a right to choose his 
public; aud for one reader who desires a 
serious explanation of the Legitimist episode, 
there are probably ten who prefer to be 
regaled with anecdotes about Louis XVIII. 
and bons mots of Talleyrand. The same 
people, no doubt, will be interested to 
learn what noblemen presided over the 
royal kitchen, cellar, and pantry, and will 
not enquire what Ministers governed France. 
It is strange that no room has been found for 
even the names of the Duke Decazes and M. 
de Villéle; but stranger still that -there 
should be no indication of their respective 
policies, although the conflict between those 
policies is simply the history of France under 
the Legitimist Monarchy. It would have 
been well to point out that devotion to an 
absolute King has never been the ruling 
sentiment with the party, which, since 1830, 
has been known as the Legitimists. Anyone 
who thinks so will find their conduct on 
several oceasions an insoluble puzzle. They 
are, and always have been, not so much 
Royalists as feudalists. They called as loudly 
as the Tiers Etat for the convocation of the 
States-General in 1789, and their cahiers show 
what they hoped to gain by it. The Crown 
was to be forbidden to sell titles of nobility ; 
wrongful assumption of titles was to be 
punished ; nobles alone were to wear swords ; 
the Bastille—the prison for the nobility—was 
to be demolished ; the powers of the Minister 
of Police were to be restricted ; the States- 
General were to meet regularly and not to be 
subject to dissolution by the King. The 
Court, on the other hand, convoked the 
States-General for the one purpose of depriving 
the nobility of its chief remaining privilege— 
exemption from the faille. After the Restora- 
tion the aim of the party led by Villéle, the 
Ultra-Royalists, as they were called, was not 
to invest the King with absolute power, but, 
on the contrary, to make him dependent on 
an assembly so composed as to reflect the 
views of the squirearchy. For this purpose 
they devised aneclectoral law especially intended 
to defeat the influence of préfets and other func- 
tionariesand to substitute forit that of the great 
proprietors. This law was rejected by the 
Chamber of Peers, where Court influence pre- 
ponderated. The lower Chamber, consisting, 
like the Assembly of 1871, of “rurals,” 
pulled to pieces the Ministerial budget, pro- 
testing that they would not be reduced to 
registering the decrees of the Crown. In a 
similar spirit they attempted to create de- 
partmental councils largely independent of 
Government control. All this, no doubt, was 
accompanied by extravagant professions of 
duty to the Sovereign which drew from 
Louis XVIII. the compliment or the sneer 
that they were a “chambre introuvable.” 
But he dissolved them before the end of 1816, 
and in the elections which followed the 
influence of the Government was directed 
against the Ultra-Royalists. The whole 
machinery of arbitrary power was exerted to 
neutralise their influence over the rural 
voters, at that time very subservient to the 
great proprietors. In the new Chamber we 








find Villéle denouncing the censorship as a 
violation of the Charter and “dangerous to 
the very basis of the Constitution ;” while 
Chateaubriand opposes the conscription as 
‘arming the Crown with a power for oppress- 
ing the public liberties.” What these 
Royalists desired was a militia officered by 
country gentlemen—a sort of feudal levy, in 
fact. These aspirations of “ Legitimism ” 
Mr. Macdonell has not sufficiently brought 
out. 

During the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. the monarchy was accepted by 
the nation, not indeed with enthusiasm, but 
with practical unanimity. Down to the very 
eve of the revolution of July its solidity was 
generally regarded as unquestionable. Re- 
publicanism, which had never been the creed 
of more than a very small minority of the 
population, could hardly be said to count 
as a political force after the expedition 
to Spain. What there was of it 
merged for the time in Bonapartism, which 
itself existed chiefly as a vague senti- 
ment. It had not in those days become the 
rallying point of reactionary interests, and, as 
a party, its followers made a very small 
figure. The liberal bourgeoisie were as truly 
monarchical as the so-called Royalists, and, 
though in theory and language they were less 
obsequious, a wise king would have seen that 
they afforded the surest support to the throne. 
That the Monarchy should eventually dis- 
appear was in the destiny of things; and 
—— France would in any case have been 

publican by this time. But there was no 
tendency to revolution in 1830. The per- 
verse folly of the King was the only element 
of disturbance; and, but for the crisis which 
he provoked, and the restlessness which it set 
up, France might perhaps have floated on to 
her Republican goal without any violent 
shock. 

But Charles X. had formed his ideas in his 
youth, when he had no prospect of succeeding 
to the Crown, and when it had pleased him to 
pose as the leader of the nobility rather 
than as a brother of the King. And, being 
singularly stupid and retentive of early pre- 
judice, he did not shift his position, as most 
men would have done, when he found himself 
in later life heir presumptive to the throne. 
It was a peint of honour with him to stand 
by his old friends, and he did not rest till he 
had got them their milliard—a very unpopular 
measure, and of no advantage to the Crown. 
Again, he had turned dévot, and nothing did 
so much to bring on the crisis as his foolish 
patronage of the Jesuits, which excited the 
ire, not only of the bourgeoisie, but of many 
ardent Royalists, such as Montlosier, Agier, 
and Chateaubriand. Altogether it would be 
difficult to find in history a revolution so 
wantonly provoked, and so little in the neces- 
sity of things, as that of 1830. : 

There are some mistakes in the French 
quotations which the author would no doubt 
have corrected if he had revised the book. 
The famous despatch “Tout peut encore se 
rétablir ”’ could hardly have been written even 
by Napoleon III. “ after Gravelotte.” It was 
in fact dated August 7, while Gravelotte was 
fought on August 18. The Assembly did 
not formally recognise the Republic in June 
1871, but in August ; and M. Grévy’s election 
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did not take place in February 1878 but in 
January 1879. The last two mistakes are 
Mr. Meredith Townsend’s, who has contri- 
buted a chapter on “The Republic.” As a 
whole, the book deserves the praise of 
accuracy in its details. E. 8. Begsty. 








The Antiquities of Greece — The State. 
Translated from the German of G. F. 
Schémann by E. G. Hardy, M.A., and 
J.S. Mann, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 


Enatisn readers will no doubt receive with 
satisfaction this instalment of the translation 
of Schémann’s standard book, which gives a 
great quantity of useful information on the 
political antiquities of Greece. Nevertheless, 
the work of the veteran scholar seems to us 
somewhat antiquated. It was written long 
ago, and is only revised up to 1871, since 
which time endless special studies have ap- 
peared in Germany that have thrown light on 
various obscure points. An edition with 
notes from recent German periodicals would, 
no doubt, have been a laborious task, and 
hardly worth the trouble; but it would have 
been a far greater boon to students who 
cannot read or follow this intricate literature. 
Still, the work of Schémann, as it stands, gives 
a full and accurate summary of the traditional 
views on Greek politics prevalent among 
German philologists up to the publication of 
Grote’s History. The translators suggest 
that it affords a useful adjunct to that History, 
and a more agreeable one than a dictionary of 
antiquities. This is no doubt true, but still 
the book is rather dull reading, and any 
ordinary student will, in my opinion, learn 
infinitely more of Greek politics by reading 
Grote’s History than by wading through the 
polemical commentary of Schdmann. For 
the latter, as appears from his critique 
(translated by Mr. Bosanquet), is very much 
oppored to Grote’s views, especially on 
Athenian politics, and takes every opportunity 
of combating them. In this controversy I 
am altogether on the side of Grote. The 
main point at issue (omitting details as here 
unsuitable) is that, in the opinion of the old 
Greek orators, whom Schémann follows, almost 
all the constitutional details of the Athenian 
democracy were perfected by Solon, or at latest 
by Cleisthenes; whereas, in Grote’s opinion, this 
constitution was a gradual and slow growth, 
of which Solon only laid the foundations, and 
which in its full development would have been 
quite strange to him. Grote founds this 
reasonable view upon his own experience 
as a statesman, and upon the impossibility 
of conceiving such a thing as an advanced 
democracy in Solon’s day. This @ priori 
ground is not in conflict with any good 
evidence, and is not (I think) shaken by 
Schémann in a single important instance. 
Indeed, in the case of the ypady Tapavonwy, 
I think even Grote is too conservative, for 
he attributes it to Pericles, whereas Sché- 
mann makes it as old as Solon (p. 480). 
It seems to me that it is even younger than 
Pericles, and was meant to replace the 
ostracism which did not fall into disuse till 
ten years after his death. But it is here 
enough to point out the general issues 
between these great scholars. The English 
reader may now judge for himself. 
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He will be surprised to find frequent allu- 
sions to Mure’s Greek Literature, a book 

atly neglected by later critics, and which 
Cos obvious faults, but also great merits. 
The chapter on the Cretan State is remark- 
ably full and interesting, and it appears 
to me that this and the chapters on Sparta 
are more satisfactory than those on Athens, 
though Schémann has so long and so 
thoroughly studied Attic law. Thus, when 
all kinds of private or non-political clubs are 
stated (after Gaius) to have been called 
Hetaeriae (p. 368), and when the antidosis 
is said rarely or never to have come to an 
actual exchange of property (p. 464), we feel 
ourselves on very uncertain ground. Sché- 
mana will not even accept Grote’s conclusive 
argument against the land law of Lycurgus. 
But here, it must be confessed, he has Curt 
Wachsmuth—a far younger scholar—on his 
side. 

As to the execution of the present volume, 
I have not been able to compare the trans- 
lation with the original, but it reads easily 
and pleasantly enough, and appears to be 
faithful. This is all the more to be noted as 
the errata with which the book abounds might 
lead to an opposite conclusion. The trans- 
lators have given a list of thirty-five—far too 
long a list for a proper and careful piece of 
work; andI have found at least twenty more, 
especially in the earlier half of the volume. 
They show a painful uncertainty about German 
concords in the titles of books, which might 
have been safely curtailed. Thus we have 
Gottingen Gelehrte Angeiger (p. 225), Neuer 
Schweizer Mus. 10), Metrologischen 
Untersuchungen (p. 18), and in the same note 
an unintelligible reference, as is often the case 
elsewhere; we have dyjpuos (people), beside 
corrected faults in accent ; faults of reference 
are also to be found, but these are more 
excusable. Many other uncorrected printers’ 
mistakes need not be mentioned. But for the 
reasonable hope that so useful a book will 
reach a second edition, when these faults may 
be corrected, I should not have noticed 
them here, for such criticism is generally 
resented as captious and ill-natured, however 
reasonable it may be. I trust the translators 
of the present. volume will acquit me of any 
such temper. 

The Index from L onward is much fuller and 
better than the former half, and may indicate 
a mechanical division of the labour, which 
is also suggested by some peculiarities of the 
text ; but concerning this we are afforded no 
particular information in the Preface. 

J.P. Manarry. 








LES PETITS CONTEURS DU XVIII" SIkCLE. 


Contes Dialogués de O. P. J. de Orébillon. 
Avec une Notice bio-bibliographique par 
Octave Uzanne. 

Contes du Chevalier de la Morlitre—Angola. 
Avec une Notice par Octave Uzanne. 
(Paris: A. Quantin.) 

In a form of delicate luxury that would 

have warmed the hearts of the writers them- 

selves, M. Quantin is publishing one by one 
those novelists of the bowdoir and the alcove 
whose gallant romances formed the mind and 

the style of all fashionable Parisian ladies a 

hundred and twenty years ago. Morality 
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and decorum have spoken with much 
unanimity of utterance against these writers, 
the froth and bubble of an empty ago, 
and now the only opinion that can boast of 
the slightest freshness is one that protests 
against the entire condemnation of such 
butterflies of literature. It is impossible to 
defend them for a moment against anybody 
of serious views. They are all light, tame, 
frivolous, and insipid; they aim at nothing 
but the amorous protraction of an idle hour, 
and they do not profess to give us anything 
earnest or weighty, or even tangible. Still, 
as long as there remains a public to admire a 
painted fan or a piece of Sévres china ora 
picture by Boucher, so long the petits conteurs 
will also have a certain discreet group of 
admirers. To gratify this group, M. Quantin 
has already reprinted Voisenon, Boufflers, and 
Caylus, and now he presents us with Crébillon 
fils and the Angola of de la Morliére. 

The defence of such a writer as Crébillon 
fils should probably open with a statement of 
his comparative harmlessness. His tales are 
never cruel or offensive in their frivolity ; he 
never disgusts us as wittier writers, such as 
Vanbrugh or Machiavelli, contrive to do by 
the excessive heartlessness of his person- 
ages. A too yielding sweetness of tempera- 
ment, @ musky perfume of resignation, form 
the atmosphere in which his gentle plots 
slowly unfold their languid incidents. In 4 
world of wax-lights and brocade, of coloured 
lamps and powder and polite transports, the 
petits-mattres fall each upon one delicate knee 
before petites-maitresses in rustling satins, 
who consult their two watches at once, and 
proceed to discuss the passion of love “ deli- 
eately, and with no manner of galimatias.” 
The only just way of judging this rosy, 
gilded literature is to compare it with the 
contemporary novels of the same class in 
England—not indeed with Fielding or 
Smollett, but with such minor romances as 
Chrysal and David Simple. The contrast 
lies, not entirely in style—although on this 
point the French novelists have an immense 
superiority—but also in matter. A book like 
Charles Johnstone’s introduces us to a more 
brutal and terrible side of outdoor life, while 
developing a stronger narrative power; 
Crébillon, on the other hand, never exposes 
his exquisites to an air more severe than that 
of a gallery or an ante-chamber, and is much 
more closely occupied with sentimental 
analysis of experience than with the progress 
of his story. 

Claude Prosper Jolyot de Crébillon was 
born on the 14th of February 1707, fourteen 
days after the marriage of his father, the 
tragic poet Crébillon, to his mother, a Bur 
gundian girl of good family, with whom, 
against the wish of the grandparents, the 
poet had fallen in love with the sudden ardour 
of a Romeo. A spice of romance, of bois 
terous robustness, of doubtful legitimacy, 
clung about the child so born, during a long 
and not dishonourable life; he became an airy, 
brilliant creature, incapable of sustaining 
with any patience the restraints and dulnesses 
of existence; a rosy, lazy man, with a good- 
natured conscience. He pursued his avocation 
as comic novelist by the side of his tragi¢ 
father ; the one a colossus of six feet, with 4 
pipe always between his serious lips, 20W 
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scowling at space, how declaiming aloud his 
send periods; the other, a quiet, yee 

nage, carefully musked and powdered, 
curled up in an easy-chair, singing ariettas, 
and sympathising with the rude giant only 
in his passion for cats, twenty of which shared 
the room with this strange father and son. 
In 1748 Crébillon fils married a mysterious 
lady Henrietta Stafford-Howard, a lady of 
aristocratic birth, daughter of an English 
nobleman exiled with James II. This affair, 
which has provoked as many and as interest- 
ing romances as its hero’s fancy ever evolved, 
has at last been cleared up, as much as it ever 
can be, by M. Uzanne, who has discovered 
the marriage entry among the documents of 
the parish of Arcueil. In 1759 Mdme. de 
Pompadour contrived to obtain for Crébillon 
the lucrative post of Censeur Royal pour les 
Belles-Lettres, which he held until his death 
on the 12th of April 1777. He had reached 
the zenith of his fame in 1740, on the publi- 
eation of his too notorious moral tale of Le 
Sopha, and for the last fifteen years of his 
life he had so far succumbed to laziness and 
a sort of eupeptic indifference as to have 
become a mere butt for such satirists as Grimm 
and Fréron, a dead body of frivolity which 
they studded with their arrows without 
provoking a convulsion or a single cry of 


n. 

The works which have been selected for the 
present reprint are Les Matinées de Cythére, 
a dialogue first issued in London in 1755, 
but written as early as 17387; Ze Hasard du 
Coin de Feu, 1763; and Le Sylphe. The 
latter is chiefly interesting to us because it 
teems with allusions to Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock. It is a letter; the other two stories 
are in the dramatic form, and part of their 
vivacity is due to the cunning use of stage 
directions. Les Matinées de Oythére certainly 
takes the lead among the productions of 
Crébillon, and makes the most definite claim 
to be considered as literature. His occasional 
obscurity and pedantic gallantry give way 
more in this story than anywhere else to the 
transfiguring charm of style, and beneath a 
sort of roseate mist of good taste in rococo 
Writing they become almost imperceptible. It 
seems hardly credible that we can support 
for one hundred and thirty pages the dis- 
cussion of a single theme by two such insipid 
personages as Cidalise and Clitandre ; but we 
do so, since the theme is love so treated as to 
throw a fresh light and colour over the 
sceptical and voluptuous intelligence of the 
eighteenth century. “A month or twain to 
live on honeyeomb is pleasant,” we are told, 
and it is certainly not necessary to subsist 
nearly so Jong on the luscious and enervating 
fare of Les Matinées de Oythére; nevertheless, 
for an hour or twain, the clear honey of style 


that flows from it may prove palatable 
enough. 


The Chevalier Jacques Rochette de la 
orlisre was a much less pleasant personage 
than Crébillon fils ; he was, in fact, not to put 
too fine a point upon it, one of the sorriest 
scoundrels that ever lived. A sort of French 
Tom Jones, with no Sophia Western to pre- 
clude an infinite succession of Lady Bellastons, 
he lived under the very paw of the police, 
ways being watched and suspected, but 





never actually convicted of any sin against 


property. His one respectable book, the 

which is here reprinted, has been ex- 
travagantly praised, but we confess that we 
agree with the lady who said that all the 


guimawve in the universe would not suffice to 


enable her to read it through. M. Charles 
Monselet, on the other hand, preferred it to 
all the novels of its age, and called out in a 
rapture that nothing but a single letter divided 
Morliére from Moliére. It is an extraordinary 
collection of Court slang and forgotten phrase- 
ology, the author kindly printing the cant terms 
in a different type for the benefit of outsiders, 0 
that the English reader is ludicrously reminded 
of Zom and Jerry. For the rest, under the 
conventional terms of an Indian king, Erzeb- 
can, and a fairy, Lumineuse, it depicts in 
colours as warm and true as Morliére could 
command the intrigues and gallantries of the 
Court of Louis XV. Angola is distinctly 
more vulgar, and therefore on able, than the 
dialogues of Orébillon fils of the same order. 
It is, perhaps, worthy of record that M. 
Uzanne, whose merit as a bibliographer is 
certainly remarkable, has discovered the real 
date of the birth of Morlitre, which did not 
occur, as previous historians have stated, in 
1702, but seventeen years later, at Grenoble, 
on April 22,1719. Epmunp W. Gossz. 








THE PERSIANS AND ARABS IN THE TIME 
OF THE SASANIDES. 


Geschichte der Perser wnd Araber zur Zeit 
der Sdsémiden. Aus der Arabischen Chronik 
des Zabari iibersetzt und mit ausfiihrlichen 
Erlauterungen und Erginzungen versehn 
von Th. Noldeke. (Leyden: Brill.) 


Pror. NozrtprKe—who, among the editors of 
the critical edition of e¢-Zabari’s Annals now 
in the course of publication at Leyden, is 
charged with that portion of the text which 
treats of the Sasanian empire—has given us, 
in the work named at the head of this 
article, a translation of all the passages of 
his text touching on Persian history. Though 
styled “ History of the Persians and Arabs 
in the time of the Sasanides,’”’ the history 
of the latter people is only so far treated 
as it is connected with that of the 
former; that is to say, the succession of the 
vassal-kings of el-Hireh, the Arabian conquests 
of Sbapir IT., the events which led to the 
conquest of el-Yemen under Khusrau I., and 
the battle of Di Qér with what came 
before it, are related in more or less detail ; 
but of other topics of Arabian history, as, for 
instance, of the royal line of Ghassin, the 
Wars of Bastis and Dahis, the Wars of the 
Fijar, and the like, the Chronicle makes no 
mention. The fabulous account of the Tubba's 
of el-Yemen, though entered at some length 
by e#-Zabari in his compilation, as well as the 
legends connected with the birth and boyhood 
of the Prophet, have been judiciously omitted 
by the translator as entirely unhistoric. The 
text from which the translation is made has 
not yet been published, but may be expected 
to appear about a year hence. 


E#-Zabari’s Chronicle, compiled about the 
commencement of the tenth century of our 
era, is, so far as it deals with the pre-islamic 
history of Persia, with one exception the 
chief surviving representative of the native 
historical tradition. 


The great mass of 








Pahlavi historical and historico-romantic 
literature, which began probably with the 
reign of Khusrau I. (531-78), and was con- 
tinued through those of his successors down 
to the Muslim conquest (637), has utterly 
necwme: in its original language and form, 
aving left no survivor except a small romance 
entitled the Kérndmak, and relating the 
adventures of Ardeshir Papakan, the founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty; but its most im- 
portant volume, the Khuddi-ndmak, or Book 
of the Kings of Erén, was, in the early days 
of the Musalmdn domination, rendered into 
Arabic by the learned convert Ibn el-Mugaffa* 
(died 760). This translator’s work, however, 
has been lost to us like its originals, and only 
fragments of it are preserved in the quotations 
of later historians. Of these e¢-Zabari, who 
used for his Chronicle an unnamed compila- 
in which Ibn el-Mugqaffa’s data were arranged 
side by side with those of other explorers of 
Pahlavi literature, and with the traditions, 
partly of Syrian and Arab origin, handed down 
by Hishim ibn el-Kelbi (died about 820), has 
transmitted the most numerous and most 
important. The other great representative of 
the same historical tradition, about a century 
later in date than e¢-Zhbari, but independent 
of him, is Firdausi’s Shah-ndmah, which is a 
metrical redaction of a now lost prose work 
of the same name rendered into modern 
Persian from the Pahlavi of the Khudédi- 
ndmak under the direction of Abu-l-Mansfir 
Ahmed ibn “Abd-er-Razziq, Governor of 7'iis in 
Khurasin from 945 to 960. In et-Zabari’s 
Chronicle, therefore, and in Firdausi’s Shdh- 
nimah we have in its most complete and 
satisfactory form almost all that survives of 
the great body of national tradition which set 
forth the glories and vicissitudes of the mighty 
empire which, for upwards of four centuries, 
stood side by side with Rome in the histo: 
of Hither Asia. 
Et-Tabari’s Chronicle, like much else of the 
early historical work of el-Islim, is but a 
compilation in which the traditions respectin 
each event are set down side by side in detai 
as they were delivered; we find in it hardly 
any endeavour to reconcile conflicting accounts 
such as characterises later histories like those 
of Ibn el-Athir, Abu-l-Fid4, Ibn Khaldfn, 
and other writers of the best period of Arabic 
historical literature. E¢-Zabari gives the 
words of his authorities as he found them in 
his sources, neither noting discrepancies nor 
attempting to reconcile them, nor even 
abbreviating except where some subsequent 
account verbally repeats a preceding one. 
Such a work, however defective from a literary 
point of view, is to us far more valuable than 
its successors, inasmuch as it enables us to 
estimate the comparative worth of parallel 
traditions and authorities in a manner which 
is impossible when all the data are fused into 
one narrative. In this respect et-Zabari 
stands unequalled, even Firdausi being com- 
pelled, in the interests of poetical consistency, 
to select among the materials before him 
some one account, or to ignore differences in 
welding several narratives together, and often 
embellishing with rhetorical amplifications 
the barren record of blank reigns. E¢-Zabari 
is seldom rhetorical, except where he re- 
produces textually the passages of the 
Khuddi-némak rendered by Ibn el-Muqaffa’; 
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where he finds nothing recorded, he records 
nothing. ’ 

By the side of this national tradition our 
means of reconstructing the history of pre- 
islamic Persia are but scanty. The weightiest 
are the Syriac chronicles and especially the 
martyrologies of the Eastern Christians, the 
Byzantine historians, and the Armenian 
authorities ; but all these deal rather with 
the external relations than with the inner 
economy of the empire. In the field of early 
Christian Syriac literature Prof. Noldeke is 
thoroughly at home; the Byzantine writers 
have likewise been brought under contribu- 
tion with the most painstaking diligence ; 
for the Armenians he has been obliged to rely 
on translations, chiefly those of M. Evariste 
Patkanian in the Jowrnal Asiatique of 1866. 
In addition to these, and especially in respect 
of chronology, much light has been gathered 
from recent discoveries in Sasanian numis- 
matics, due for the most part to the elder 
Mordtmann. All these data have been care- 
fully worked up in elucidation of the text in 
Prof. Nédldeke’s notes, and the work is thus 
one of the most important contributions to 
the history of the Sasanians which have 
appeared of late years. 

For the first three centuries of the empire 
it cannot be said that the historical value of 
the national tradition handed down by et- 
Tabari, so far as it stands alone, is great ; if 
weomit the details given regarding Ardeshir I., 
little more is recorded of a king during this 
period than the number of years which he 
reigned, and the names of the cities which he 
founded. Down to the reign of Kawid 
(488-531) anything else that is related is for 
the most part of a legendary and romantic 
character, such as the capture of Hadr by 
Shapir I. through a woman’s guile: the 
fables, originally embodied in the Syriac 
Romance of Julianus, regarding the relations 
between Shaptr II. and the Emperors Julian 
and Jovianus: the tragic fate of King 
Yazdegerd “the Sinner ;” and the exploits of 
the national hero, King Bahram Gor. With 
Khusrau I.’s predecessors, Péroz and Kawas, 
we first touch solid ground of history; and 
it is not until the reign of Anosharwan him- 
self that we find anything like a clear and 
connected account of the administration of 
the realm, the conquests of the monarch, 
and the civilisation of the people. Yet, in 
the midst of this mass of legend, there is 
much which, when laid side by side with the 
concurrent sources of information mentioned 
above, throws light upon events which would 
otherwise be dark; and the manner in which 
this comparison is carried out by Prof. 
Noldeke is worthy of all praise. Very 
striking, for instance, is the conclusion to 
which he comes, by a comparison of con- 
temporary Syriac texts with the meagre 
record of et-Zabari, regarding the true 
character of Yazdegerd Bazagar, “the Sinner” 
(pp. 78, 74), who appears in the former as 
“the good and merciful King Yazdeger, the 
Christian, the blessed among kings.” The 
essentially aristocratic and priestly character 
of the government, the strong feudal type of 
society, the immense power wielded by the 
Mobeds and their zealous intolerance, the 
small account in which the lower classes were 
held, and even the dispositions of the kings 





themselves, oftentimes emerge with unmis- 
takable clearness from the otherwise barren 
record of genealogies, years of rule, and 
founding of cities. 

The most valuable portion of the work is, 
in our opinion, that which treats of the 
reforms of Khusrau Anosharwain, the *‘ Just 
King” in whose days Mohammed rejoiced 
that he was born. The fragment embodied 
in e¢-Z'abari which describes the revenue- 
system of this pattern of Oriental monarchs 
is the fullest of all the accounts that have 
come down to us, and is of the highest 
interest as exhibiting probably the origin of 
all the systems of land-revenue settlement 
which are found in countries either now or 
formerly ruled by Muslim sovereigns. For it 
was on Khusrau’s settlement that the first 
Khalifehs worked; its phraseology (khardg, 
gezith, garib) has been taken up into Moham- 
medan revenue law ; and the likeness between 
its principles and those carried out in India 
under Shér Shah, Akbar, and their successors 
is unmistakable. We venture to differ from 
Prof. Néldeke when he describes (p. 243, 
note 3) an addition made to ef-Zubari’s 
account by his Persian paraphraser, from 
which it would appear that the land under 
cultivation was to be measured up yearly, as 
“unsinnig.” As we understand the matter, 
Khusrau’s reform consisted in this, that, 
whereas under former kings a share of the 
actual produce was taken by the government 
as land revenue, and the door thereby 
opened to all manner of waste, abuse, 
and extortion, under that monarch a fixed 
rate payable in money for each crop grown 
was levied. The fact that a cadastral 
survey was made as a preliminary to the 
determination of the rates of assessment 
could not of itself dispense with the necessity 
for an annual inspection and partial resurvey, 
for the rates were assessed on crops, not on 
qualities of land, and the acreage under each 
crop would naturally vary from year to year. 
Thus cotton would frequently alternate with 
wheat, lucerne with grain crops, &c.; as 
wheat paid one dirhem per garib, while 
lucerne paid seven, and cotton was free from 
assessment, it would be necessary for the 
collector to verify the area under each of 
these staples yearly. 

The volume abounds rather immoderately 
with misprints; many of these are corrected 
in the table (not itself absolutely free from 
typical errors) given at pp. 500-3, but the 
following points seem still to call for amend- 
ment or further consideration :—In the In- 
troduction, p. xxi., the date given as that of 
the death of Eutychius is inconsistent with the 
other dates in the context. On p. 13, in note 
3, read wijdr and bdzér. On p. 22, lines 6-8 
are unintelligible ; read by the light of note 2 
on the same page, it would seem that some 
words referring to the Aramanians (Ara- 
midnier), whose king Papa was, have fallen out 
of the text. On p. 47, it appears necessary 
to state that the 114 years of rule ascribed by 
Ibn el-Kelbi to Imra’el-Qeys el-Bed’ (un- 
historic through they be) are made up of 
totals for the synchronous Persian kings 
Hormizd I., Bahram I., II., III., and Hormizd 
II., quite different from those adopted by eé- 
Tabari. To the remarks on p. 41 and p. 166 
regarding the cities of Gunde-Shapir and New 








Antioch may be added what Hamzeh (p. 56) 
relates regarding a town founded by Kaway 
after the capture of Amid, and named 

him Beh-az-Amid-i Kawdt ; if this tradition 
has any value, it would seem that the re. 
jected etymology for the other two names, 
Beh-az-Andéw-i Shépér and Beh-az-Andéw-i 
Khusrau, may have more basis than is 
admitted ; or we may perhaps see in Kawii’s 
foundation not the name Amid, but some 
corruption of the same word which has in 
the other two towns yielded Andéw. On 
p- 317, note 2, line 6, for Mundhir read 
Nu‘mén. On p. 347, the ascription to 
Zuheyr in note 1 of the poem (Ahlwardt, 
pp- 101, 102) in which en-No man is mentioned 
seems erroneous; the piece is expressly given 
by el-Asmaii to Sarmeh son of Anas el- 
Ansari, and it contains several expressions (as 
the mention of Du-l-Qarneyn and Pharaoh 
in verse 13) which appear to prove its later 
origin. On p. 391, in the first line of the 
notes, 530 should be 630. On p. 455, it 
should be added that the authority upon 
which Ibn el-Athir and Abu-l-Fida depend 
for their account of Mazdak and his followers, 
and their extermination by Anosharwan, is 
the passage in the Aghdni dealing with the 
life of the poet Imra’el-Qeys (viii. 63, 64), 
where the legendary details regarding Mazdak 
and his relations with Kawa and his son 
appear to be derived from Hishim ibn el- 
Kelbi. C. J. Lyaut. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Moths. By Ouida. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Her Dignity and Grace. By H.C. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


The Man of Many Daughters. By the late 
Mdme. de Chatelain. (Griffith & Farran.) 


My Sweetheart when a Boy. By E. Owens 
Blackburne. (Moxon, Saunders & Co.) 


THERE is a popular but entirely mistaken 
idea that critics are conceited. For our own 
part, supposing that we had any of this un- 
pleasant quality, it would always be taken 
straight out of us by a novel of Ouida’s. 
These remarkable productions come upon us 
with the effect which has been poetically 
expressed by the statement that men are but 
flies in summer. We some to business, some 
to pleasure, take; and, what is more, we vary 
our business and pleasure pretty often. But 
Ouida, from the summit of twenty novels, 
looks down upon us unchanged, and only now 
and then dexterously increases her altitude by 
adding another triad of volumes. She is, we 
say, quite unchanged, but that is not strictly 
true. She inhabits, indeed, the same impos- 
sible and unreal world—the world in which 
the fleeting fashions and vices of a few fools 
have been stereotyped and enlarged into a 
prevailing code of morals. The old chatter 
about the old subjects is still heard; but 
though we do not remember to have seen any 
parallel drawn between Ouida and Words- 
worth, there is, at any rate, one striking point 
of contact between her and the author 0 
Peter Bell as his enemy represented him. 
She is growing duller and duller with a per- 
fectly portentous rapidity. Ariadne was dull; 
Friendship was dull; but Moths is, perhaps, 
the most crushingly dull work of fiction that 
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we have read for some years. It is so ap- 
pallingly dull that even the queer topsy-turvy 
pathos which Ouida generally manages to 
impart fails of its effect—perhaps because the 
ending is what may be called a happy one. 
The truth is that, though she valiantly shuts 
her eyes to the fact, the excellent author of 
Chandos—ah, how one sighs for Chandos or 
Strapmore in reading Moths !—has about as 
little faculty of social satire as any human 
being that ever lived, and that she has of 
late years given herself up to it. Fastness, 
frivolity, mammon-worship, tuft-hunting, &c., 
&c., doubtless, are very bad things, but Ouida 
has a singularly uneffective method of telling 
us so, When she stamps her satiric foot and 
cries, “Are they not shameful, unnatural 
scoundrels, these men and women of mine?” 
we reply, “My dear madam, they are certainly 
unnatural, but perhaps not in your sense ; and, 
what is more, they are dreadful bores.” The 
plot of Moths is highly simple. There is a 
certain Lady Dolly Vanderdecken, who, with 
less vulgarity and impecuniosity, is very like 
Lady Joan in Friendship. She has a pure 
and lovely daughter, and, being much bored 
with her, she makes her marry a brutal 
Russian prince, though Ouida, in her 
customarily graceful manner, hints that 
there were reasons which would have some- 
thing more than justified the forbidding of 
the banns. Thereupon, of course, comes 
misery, all the more that there was a beautiful 
marquis and singer in the background, who 
at the end of the book fortunately comes 
into the foreground again. So “the ermine” 
(whom Ouida seems to have unceremoniously 
borrowed from M. Feuillet) is not so very un- 
happy after all. On the whole, Moths must be 
pronounced a stupid and dreary book, by no 
means lightened or sweetened by its occasional 
suggestions of uncleanness. 


No such faults can be found with Her 
Dignity and Grace, though its author is far 
from being such a practised hand at her craft 
as Ouida. The interest of a somewhat 
mysterious death is blended not unhappily 
with that of a still more mysterious legacy 
of property by an old woman who has long 
lived in a lonely cottage all by herself. The 
scene of the story is laid in Yorkshire at 
the beginning of the present century, and 
much of it goes even farther back. As a 
rule we do not recommend the occupation of 
large portions of a novel by ‘narratives ” 
and “‘papers’’ and so forth, the equable 
interest of the actual story being usually very 
much marred thereby. Her Dignity and 
Grace is indeed a sufficient instance of this. 
Moreover, there is a good deal of dialect in it, 
and, except in the hands of very great masters, 
dialect is a snare to novelists. On the whole, 
however, there is more good than harm in the 
book despite its errors of design. The reader 
whose manners have been softened and not 
suffered to be fierce by the ennobling influence 
of Ouida’s princesses, duchesses, marquises, 
earls, and what not may feel the society of 
mere parsons, squires, &c., to be rather a 
“come down,” but it is something that the 
heroine of Her Dignity and Grace is the 

t scion of an undoubtedly noble house. 


It seems that Mdme. de Chatelain’s book 
appeared for the first time a quarter of a 








century ago in Reynolds’ Miscellany. We 
are inclined to think that its exhumation from 
that catacomb was not urgently called for. 
“The man of many daughters” is an impe- 
eunious earl, who is left by his father’s 
extravagance, and, to some extent, by his own, 
with no less than seven Lady Margarets and 
Lady Eleanors to dispose of, and with no more 
than seven hundred a year for all his soup. 
He is, of course, a rabid aristocrat, and such 
plot as the book has chiefly turns upon his 
disappointment in the matter of sons-in-law. 
In the course of the novel, there is a contrast— 
not, indeed, very original, but showing some 
ingenuity—between the different forms which 
family pride takes, or is by novelists tradi- 
tionally supposed to take, in French and 
English nobles ; and a certain Breton marquis 
descends with tremendous effect on the Karl 
of Sherrydown 4 propos of the first Crusade. 
If the book now appeared for the first time, 
and were possessed of a few modern touches, 
it would be at least equal to the run of three- 
volume novels, which it rivals in bulk, though 
it appears bound in a single tome. That it 
deserves republication is, as we have said, 
rather more than can be allowed. Sufficient 
to each day of this century at any rate are 
the three-volume novels thereof. 


Mrs. Blackburne has written, and Messrs. 
Moxon have published, a very sprightly little 
novelette to start a new series of such things. 
Mrs. Blackburne is decidedly good at Irish 
novelettes, and My Sweetheart when a Boy is 
a pleasant specimen of her powers. We wish 
she would not write in the present tense, and 
also that she would keep a little farther aloof 
from the “ common form” of blowsy, beau- 
tiful younger sisters or cousins, and jealous, 
spiteful elder ditto ditto. But, as Mr. Austin 
Dobson has profoundly observed after Alfred 
de Musset, “ The man who plants cabbages 
imitates, too,” and therefore why not the man 
or woman who plants and grows novelettes 
for human nature’s daily food ? 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Treasury of English Sonnets. Edited from the 
Original Sources, with Notes and Illustrations, 
by David M. Main. (Manchester: A. Ireland 
and Oo.) It is difficult to read through a large 
collection of sonnets, and preserve any great 
appetite for that form of verse. Mr. Main has 
collected between six and seven hundred, and 
of these, as a matter of course, a great many 
are of more than doubtful value. It is true 
that the great masters of the sonnet contribute 
very largely to the collection—Shakspere with 
fifty-seven specimens, Milton with seventeen, 
Wordsworth with seventy-two, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing with twenty-two; but, although these 
poems are, almost without exception, interesting 
and charming, they are already in the possession 
of every reader who has the least care for 
poetry. When it is remarked that the Roscoe 
family contribute eleven sonnets, and the late 
Mr. Charles Turner ae ty 7 it will be plain 
to every reader that the selection has mn 
made on the broadest basis, and not from any 
surpassing sense of poetic fitness. The book, 
in fact, is huge and unwieldy, and would be 
much more useful if it were a third of its size. 
The selection from a few, and those, in most 
cases, unknown, living authors has also been 
very injudicious. But the notes display labori- 
ous care, and a love of the poetic art which it 
is unfortunate to see combined with so little 





taste or feeling for proportion. Here is a very 
elegant piece of amorous fancy, which was 
previously unknown to us, and may be so to 
our readers. It is by William Browne. 


‘* Fairest, when by the rules of palmistry 
You took my hand to try if you could guess, 
By lines therein, if any wight there be 
Ordained to make me know some happiness, 
I wished that those characters could explain 
Whom I will never wrong with hope to win ; 
Or that by them a copy might be seen 
By you, O love, what thoughts I have within. 
But since the hand of Nature did not set 
(As providently loth to have it known) 
The means to find that hidden alphabet, 
Mine eyes shall be th’ interpreters alone. 
By them conceive my thoughts and tell me, fair, 
If now you see her that doth love me there!” 


Russia and England, from 1876 to 1880: a 
Protest and an Appeal. By O. K., Author of 
“Ts Russia Wrong ?” With a Preface by James 
Anthony. Froude. (Longmans.) This is un- 
doubtedly a very remarkable book. We need 
not discuss the justice of the cause which it is 
intended to support, or the correctness of the 
arguments which its purpose is to render as 
telling as possible. The discussion of such 
subjects belongs to the field of political con- 
troversy. But we may, as calm outsiders, free 
from the prejudices of faction, take an interest 
in a piece of work which is really remarkable 
on account of the ability with which it has been 
performed. For a foreigner to write a book in 
English at all is not an easy task, but for a 
foreigner to produce so eloquent and vigorous a 
*‘ protest” and “appeal” couched in such 
terse, idiomatic language is a feat of which the 
author may well be proud. Seldom has an 
alien pen shown more effective command of the 
English language. Never, indeed, has it done 
so in the opinion of Mr. Froude, who justly 
remarks that “‘O. K. plays with our most 
complicated idioms, and turns and twists and 
points her sarcasms with a skill which many an 
accomplished English authoress might despair 
of imitating.” Why she half conceals her name 
does not plainly appear. Mr. Froude, in his 
Preface, dwells upon the fact that her elder 
brother is ‘‘ General Kiréef, now on the staff of 
the Grand Duke Constantine, and a most active 
member of the Slavonian Committee.” It is 
equally well known that her husband’s brother 
was the Russian ambassador at Vienna, whence 
he has been lately transferred to Oonstanti- 
nople. 


The Elementary School Manager. By Hugo 
Rice-Wiggin and Alfred Percival Graves. 
(Isbister and Co.) Two of the Government 
inspectors of schools—of whom one, Mr. Rice- 
Wiggin, has recently died, leaving behind him 
the reputation of one of the ablest, most 
courageous, and earnest members of the staff— 
have put together their experiences, and pro- 
duced this little volume of information and 
counsels respecting the management of such 
elementary schools as receive aid from the 
parliamentary grant. Itis not very easy to see 
why it is called the ‘‘ School Manager,” since a 
large number of the particulars into which the 
authors enter concern the work of inspectors 
and teachers only. The original design seems 
to have been to convey to the members of School 
Boards and managing committees a simple 
statement of the law affecting their duties, and 
a clear interpretation of official requirements. 
But this design has evidently expanded as the 
authors went on with their work; and they 
have assumed that the ‘‘ manager” would also 
like to know what the interior life of the school 
is; how it ought to be conducted ; how it is 
annually examined ; and what are the rules or 
tokens by which improvement or deterioration 
may be most clearly recognised. Both the first 
design and the after-thought have been well 
and methodically carried into effect. It is true 
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that the book, like that of another inspector, 
Mr. Blakiston, which was noticed in these 
columns some months ago, gives little or no 
help as to principles or methods of teaching, 
and sets before the reader no higher aim than 
to obey the requirements of the Government 
Code and to earn a good grant, Books of this 
kind are calculated to have a somewhat nar- 
rowing influence on those whose ideal of 
education transcends this somewhat humble 
object; but they haye unquestionable value for 
the average teacher and manager, inasmuch as 
they show how that object can be fulfilled 
honestly and sensibly, and with more than 
average success. 


Cetshwayo’s Dutchman: being the Private 
Journal of a White Trader in Zululand during 
the British Invasion. By Oornelius Vijn. 
Translated from the Dutch and edited with 
Preface and Notes by the Right Rev. J. W. 
Colenso, D.D. (Longmans.) This little book, 
as the only authentic account by a European 
eye-witness as to the state of native feeling in 
Zululand during the late war, possesses excep- 
tional value for those who take any interest in 
the South African problem. The author, a 
young Dutch trader, had crossed the Tugela at 
the commencement of hostilities quite unaware 
of war having broken out. He was unable to 
get back into the colony, and was perforce 
obliged to be a spectator of the whole drama 
that ended in the utter break-up of the Zulu 
nation as an independent savage power. He 
was naturally not looked upon with much 
fayour by the impis of Zulu war-bands ; ‘and, 
had it not been for the watchful and humane 
protection extended to him by Cetshwayo, he 
most certainly could never have given us 
this memoir. Indeed, the character of Cetshwayo 
as exhibited in all his actions which came under 
the ken of Mr. Vijn shows him as the very 
opposite of the bloodthirsty and cruel savage 
ag: at the beginning of the war by the 

igh Commissioner in his despatches to the 
home Government. On the contrary, he must 
be a very good sort of savage indeed, seeing 
that he had the magnanimity to refuse to 
poison the wells from which the British army 
might drink, saying ‘‘ he would not fight wit 
the whites in any such inhuman manner, but 
he would fight in honourable fashion, for he 
had men enough for that” (p. 31). He seems, 
too, to have ordered that in case any of the 
whites were taken alive they should not be 
hurt, but brought to him that they might be 
sent home in safety at the close of hostilities. 
Towards the end of the war Mr. Vijn served as 
the king’s secretary, writing notes in pencil for 
him to Lord Chelmsford ; and after the Battle of 
Ulundi he was employed by Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to try and induce the fugitive monarch to come 
into the British lines and surrender. As might 
be expected from the author’s situation, as well 
as on account of the generally unsettled state of 
the country, there were few opportunities given 
to him of making any observations on the 
customs, religion, or folk-lore of the Zulus; but 
asa contribution to South African politics by 
an apparently dispassionate and unprejudiced 
observer this Bos undoubtedly deserves a care- 
ful perusal. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allusions. By the 
Rey. E. 0. Brewer, LL.D. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This portly volume may, at the first opening, 
a little remind the reader of that famous dic- 
tionary which Macaulay once proposed, and 
in which the entries were impartially to include 
Tom Jones, Davy Jones, and Sir William Jones 
under the same comprehensive heading. When 
the oddity of finding a succinct life of Miss Tox, 
and an accurate topographical description of 
several Bowers of Bliss entered in a business- 
like and wholly matter-of-fact manner, has 
once been got over, it is seen that Dr, Brower 





has performed his task with considerable Gigunee 
and judgment, and has been wonderfully liberal 
in his selection. Thoroughgoing lovers of 
literature may indeed regret that to the assist- 
ance of the existing army of manuals, hand- 
books, &c., should come this last guide to the 
blind, or rather the indolent, to enable the 
latter to dispense with first-hand acquaintance 
with the originals of such allusions as here find 
explanation. But the thing was clearly in- 
evitable, and it has been on the whole very 
well done. We have tested it by looking out 
for several rather out-of-the-way personages 
and incidents, and have rarely found Br. Brewer 
at a loss or inaccurate, though there is of 
me ample room for improvement in a second 
edition. 


Pror. W. T. Wzs3, in his Martial for English 
Readers (Macmillan), gives a translation into 
verse of some of the more characteristic epigrams. 
His success in one of the most arduous under- 


takings to which a translator could well address. 


himself is very mixed; it may fairly be de- 
scribed by the well-known words which Martial 
used of his own performances, Sunt bona, sunt 
quaedam mediocria. One of his happiest attempts 
is x. 40, of which the following may serve as a 
specimen :— 
** Or should the ocean-god obey 

Old Aeolus’ tempestuous sway, 

Your table, from its stores supplied, 

Laughs at the stormy billows’ pride. 

For in the well-stocked tank are fed 

Turbot and pike your care has bred : 

Choice lampreys there towards you swim ; 

Tame mullets to the water's brim 

And well-grown barbels make their way 

Their keeper’s summons to obey.” 


The following sonnet is sufficiently pleasing 
*¢ Caesar, to thee the land of Nile had sent 
Her winter roses with officious care, 
Thinking to give thee something new and rare, 
But when to Rome the Pharian sailor went, 
Soon as he oy within her walls’ extent, 
—— he scorned his Memphian gardens 
air 5 
Such splendour as of Paestum’s fields was there, 
Such vernal beauty and such balmy scent. 
Where’er around his roaming footsteps stray, 
And wheresoe’er his wondering glances bend, 
With rose-twined garlands every street was gay. 
Then, Egypt, since no more thou canst pretend 
To match our Roman winters, hither send 
Thy corn ; the gift our roses shall repay.” 
After this it is shocking to find such doggrel as— 
‘Why, Cinnamus, I do not know, 
The name of Cinna you prefer. 
Suppose your name were Roberts, so 
ou’d straight become a robber, sir.” 
The translations, speaking generally, haye the 
merit of faithfulness, and the book may be 
used with advantage by professed students. 
But, as a whole, it fails to convey the terseness 
and finish of language which make Martial so 
unapproachable. 


Legends of Olden Times. By J. M. Oallwell, 
aoa gs and Oo.) The legends which Mr. 

allwell has selected are those of Beowulf, of 
Wolfdietrich, and of the Niblungs in its later 
form. He has told them well, though perhaps 
with some sacrifice of their wild beauty and 
a. and English children ought to rejoice 
in them. 


ANOTHER book which may be warmly recom- 
mended for the young is The Boy’s Froissart, 
edited for boys, with an Introduction, by Sidney 
Lanier (Sampson Low and Oo.). The task of 
abridgment is skilfully done; and if the lan- 
guage has not the charm of Froissart’s French 
or Lord Berners’ English, it is yet, at all events, 
smooth and unaffected. The American origin 
of the book would be betrayed, if by nothing 
else, by Mr. Alfred Kappes’ excellent woodcuts, 








The Boy’s Froissart will furnish entertaini ing 
and profitable reading for the Easter holidays, 

Ir seems almost hopeless to obtain a really 
critical estimate of that multifarious compendium 
called the Talmud. Mr. P. B. Benny, in some 
extremely well-written papers reprinted from 
the Pall Mall Gazette under the title of The 
Criminal Code of the Jews (Smith, Elder and Co.), 
reproduces the penal code of the Talmudic 
treatise Synhedrin. He wishes us to belieys 
that the legal system practically enforced “ dur- 
ing the prophetic period and at the time of the 
second ver xt of Jerusalem ” is to be obtained 
from the Talmud. Now, without justifying 
non-Jewish Biblical critics for their slight know. 
ledge = in most cases ignorance) of the 
Talmudic literature, popular Jewish writers, 
like Mr. Benny, cannot be exonerated from 
the charge of gross want of criticism in 
representing ‘‘the Talmud” as an authori 
for the times of Christ from ‘the prophetic 
period.” Scholars, like Jost, Graetz, and 
Neubauer, know better. The moral is that, 
however interesting, both ethically and legally, 
Mr. Benny’s compilation may be, it cannot be 
regarded as a trustworthy source for the early 
Jewish legal tradition. . Oort, of Leyden, a 
non-Jewish scholar, is the only writer known to 
us who has made theslightest attempt, atany rate 
in a Kuro language, to elicit a genuine early 
tradition from the late developments embodied in 
the Talmudic treatises. If we have hurt Mr, 
Benny’s almost religious feeling of reverence for 
‘the Talmud,” we are sorry for it, but the 
interests of truth are superior, in our view, to 
those of the controversy between Christianity 
and Judaism. As a readable summary of a 
treatise of the third century A.D., his work is of 
great merit. 


The Church under Queen Elizabeth. By the Rey. 
F. G. Lee. In2 vols. (W. H. Allen and Oo.) 
Dr. Lee’s work is a bulky polemical pene 
wearing an historical ss. Its object can 
scarcely be to traduce the origin of the Church of 
England under the pretence of thereby recom- 
mending some society for the corporate re-union 
of Christendom ; but Dr. Lee has shown consider- 
able industry in pebering together from every 
side everything that could blacken the character 
of Elizabeth, her Ministers, and her bishops, as 
well as everything that could glorify the 
Catholics who suffered for their opinions or their 
conduct during her reign. No virulence of 
abuse is bad enough for Elizabeth, while Mary 
of Scotland is called ‘‘ the saintly Queen.” The 

olemical side of the book, as a coarse attack on 
he Church of England by one who is a minister 
of it, is not a subject for discussion in these 
pages. Historically it is entirely worthless, 
as its only aim is to show that everyone 
who took part in creating a schism from the 
‘One True Church” was a base, profligate, 
self-interested intriguer. Dr. Lee’s point of 
view does not differ from that adopted by 4 
Jesuit pamphleteer of Elizabeth’s time, and his 
book merits just about as much attention. 
There is not the slightest indication throughout 
that there were any practical abuses in the “ One 
True Church” which had for centuries excited 
the attention of earnest men throughout 
Europe, or that its prelates and priests had 
ever been other than saints. Social and 
political considerations are left entirely un- 
touched. The Almighty, according to Dr. 
Lee, sent plagues and portents upon England, 
which are duly chronicled, to warn its people 
against their godless proceedings ; but Philip of 
Spain is not even mentioned, nor are the causes 
of the failure of his excellent and orthodox in- 
tentions towards England explained even on 
natural, to omit supernatural, grounds. 
are no doubt trivial points to one who holds that 
‘man is made for the Ohurch, not the Ohurch 
forman,” The book seems so profoundly disits 
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uous from beginning to end that we are 
Fimpted to believe that Dr. Lee has his tongue 
in his cheek all the while. At all events, we 
cannot congratulate him on a conciliatory con- 
tribution towards the ‘‘ Corporate Re-union of 
Christendom.” If many people read it, the 
dormant Protestantism of England will be 
stirred to just indignation. 


Dickens’s Dictionary of the Thames from Oxford 
to the Nore, 1880, An Unconventional Hand- 
book. (AU the Year Round Office.) Mr. Dickens 
has recently produced a companion to his 
excellent Dictionary of London which, equally 
with that little book, is full of carefully 
collected facts. The lovers of the Thames are 
go numerous that a cheap compendium of 
information relating to it cannot fail tocommand 
a large number of.readers, No class has been 
forgotten by the compiler; thus the different 
kinds of fish are described for the benefit of the 
angler, and the boating man is told all about 
the clubs, the races, and regattas. The bather, 
the bird fancier, the botanist, and the geologist 
each gets his bit of information ; and creature 
comforts in the shape of ‘‘ cups, cocktails, and 
grogs” are not overlooked. Although much 
of the Dictionary is necessarily put in a curt 
form, there are articles that can be consulted 
with interest for their own merit, as “Art and 
the Thames,” ‘‘Poets and Poetry of the 
Thames;” and most of the accounts of the 
towns and villages are excellent reading. 
Delightful memories are brought up as we turn 
over the leaves and read the names of well- 
known sage places. There are several 
useful plans, and the new Rule of the Road, 
which was published in the London Gazette of 
August 19, 1879, and is to take effect on 
September 1, 1880, finds its proper place in the 
alphabet. Surely the reader who cannot find 
something to interest him in this shilling 
volume must be difficult to please. 

English Municipal Institutions: their Growth 
and Development. By J. BR. Somers Vine. 
‘sae gece d and Sons.) The chief value of this 

k, which is severely statistical in its methods 
of treatment, is to correct the popular error 
that our present system of municipal govern- 
ment is of ancient date. In name, indeed, 
many of our cities and boroughs can boast of 
a pre-historic antiquity ; but municipal corpora- 
tions, in the legal sense of the term, did not 
come into existence until the middle of the 
fifteenth century. At about that timea popular 
movement, felt throughout other countries of 
Europe at least as strongly as in England, led 
to the granting, by the Crown, of civic charters, 
with large powers of self-government. But at 
a later epoch, under the Tudors and, more 
especially, under the Stuarts, England again 
participated in the European reaction in fayour 
of a centralised administration. The boroughs 
lost by force or by fraud nearly all their 
chartered privileges ; and at the beginning of 
the present century the title of ‘‘ municipality ” 
was a synonym for corruption and sloth. Muni- 
cipal institutions, as we now know them, with 
popular representation and efficient government, 
are the creatures of the reforming Act of: 1835, 
Which we owe to the enthusiasm which carried 
the + Reform Bill. Before that date, the 
so-called municipalities covered an area of only 
736 square miles, with a little more than two 
million inhabitants. The estimated area now 
under municipal: government is 1,189 square 
miles, and the population is more than eight 
millions. So far as statistics go, Mr. Vine has 
tlaborately explained the ieagersanen and mean- 
ing of this great chango, He has given due 


rominence to a number of obscure and half- 
orgotten facts. Our only regret is that he has 
not explained, so fully as could be wished, the 
system of municipal administration now in full 
aotivity, 


Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, Descriptive 
and Statistical. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd.) 
The announcement of this book aroused ho 

in us which were destined to be cruelly dis- 
appointed. There is, perhaps, no department of 
geography in a more backward stage than the 
right spelling and the right pronunciation of 
names of foreign places. It is understood that 
the Royal Geographical Society is now engaged 
upon a comprehensive scheme of orthographical 
reform, following the main lines laid down by 
Dr. Hunter for his Imperial Gazetteer of India. 
Scientific transliteration, however, may be 
called an easy task as compared with right rules 
of pronunciation. First comes the difficulty 
of accent, for who could discover for himself 
that the stress ought to be laid upon the first 
syllable of ‘‘ Kabul” and the last syllable of 
‘* Hissar” ? But almost insuperable obstacles 
present themselves in the case of a language, 
such as Burmese, where the written character 
gives no clue at all to the spoken sound; or 
even in Arabic, where the vowels are pronounced 
differently according to the consonant that may 
happen to follow. But such questions as these, 
however interesting, find no notice in the book 
before us, which is of the most popular and 
unscientific character. We are sorry to cast 
a doubt even upon the accuracy of the statistical 
information. Under Fifeshire, we read that 
‘the largest and most populous town is Dun- 
fermline ;” while on ofbae pages Kirkcaldy is 
shown to have 23,428 inhabitants, and Dunferm- 
line only 14,963 at most. We are also greatly 
irritated at the sciolism which substitutes Pan- 
jim for Goa on the map of India. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. THoRoLD RoaErs is engaged in printing 
a second edition of his Adam Smith for the 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press. This 
edition will contain an unbroken series of 
wheat prices by the quarter from 1259 to the 
present time. No such series has yet been 
discovered. The table will be an anticipation 
of this part of Mr. Thorold Rogers’ statistics in 
his forthcoming two volumes of the History of 
Prices. 


THE Rey. J. Stevenson is preparing for 
publication a 27 a memoir by Nau, 
the secretary of Mary Queen of Scots. It may 
be regarded as containing in’ substance the 
Queen’s account of her life, and especially of 
those parts of it which have been the subject 
of so much controversy. 


THE Rey. Prof. Wace’s Bampton Lectures for 
1879 are in the press, and will be ready very 
shortly. 


Messrs. W. SKEFFINGTON AND Son propose 
to issue, early in April, The Life and Letters of 
the Late Rev. Richard Waldo Sibthorp, sometime of 
St. James’, Ryde; latterly of St. Barnabas’ 
Cathedral, Nottingham, by the Rey. John 
Fowler, M.A. The volume will contain some 
interesting correspondence with the late Dr. 
Routh, the President, and with Dr. Bloxam, a 
Fellow, of Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. 
Gladstone also allows some reminiscences of 
Mr. Sibthorp’s preaching, sent by him to the 
author, to be inserted. 

MEssrs. WILLIAM BLAcKwoop AND Sons 
will publish next week their reprint of Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s famous Ballad Book, with 
notes, hitherto unpublished, from the MS. copy 
in the possession of Sir James Gibson Oralg, 
Bart.. Appended to the reprint is a number of 
MS. notes on ballads by Sir Walter Scott, as 
well as a few rare ballads selected from the MS. 
collection made by William Skene, Esq., of 
Rubislaw. Extracts have also been made from 
a note book which Mr. Sharpe seems to have 





used as a commonplace book for notes on Scotch 





-- —. 


songs and dramas. The late David Laing was 
engaged on the editing of the Ballad Book at the 
time of his lamented death, 


A POPULAR edition, which will form a third 
and cheap edition of the Life of Mr. Gladstone 
by Mr. Barnett Sith, is at press, and will be 
—- in a few days by Messrs. Cassell, 
etter, Galpin and Co. 


WE have been requested to state that applica- 
tions for membership and all other communica- 
tions intended for the newly formed Lituanian 
Society, to which we referred in our Notes and 
News of last week, may be addressed to Dr. M. 
Voelkel, the secretary, Tilsit. 


WE understand that the Delegates of the 
Oxford University Press contemplate the issue 
of a series of volumes on subjects of original 
research, especially, and in the first place, with 
the view of communicating to the public such 
materials as exist in great quantity in_ the 
Bodleian and the college libraries. It is 
known to some that there are large and un- 
suspected treasures in these depositories, and 
that great assistance would be given to historical 
study and philological criticism if use were 
made of these materials. It would be, more- 
over, no small satisfaction to Oxford men if the 
reproach of literary barrenness were removed 
from the university, and some learning beyond 
the art of cramming for examinations were 
encouraged. 


The City of Dreadful Night, and Other Poems, 
by James Thomson (‘‘B. V.”), is now in the 
— for almost immediate publication by 

essrs. Reeves and Turner. 


Pror. Montacu Burrows is engaged in 
writing an important work upon the Foreign 
Policy of Great Britain during the reign of 
George III. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Oo., under 
the title of Imperial England. 


THE Rey. Canon Norris, Vicar of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Manchester, will shortly publish 
with Messrs. Rivington the first volume of a 
Commentary on the New Testament, containin 
the Four Gospels. Exposition is chiefly nal 
at, as the book is not primarily intended for 
learned readers. 

In addition to the new volumes of poetry by 
Mr. J. A. Symonds and Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
which we have already announced, we hear that 
the issue of a new volume by Mr. Philip Bourke 
we may be looked for at no very distant 

te. 


Messrs. Cecrt Brooks AND Oo, will publish 
early next week a pamphlet b ardinal 
Manning entitled The Catholic Church and 
Modern Society. 


Mr. R. HovEnpDEN has issued the first part 
of the Monumental Inscriptions in the Old 
Churchyard of St. Mary, Newington. Some 
slight delay has been caused in the appearance 
of the book by the task of annotating the 
inscriptions. Many of them are of great value 
for genealogical or biographical purposes, and 

an interest far beyond the limits of 
the parish. Bishop Horsley enjoyed for many 
years the rich rectory of Newington, and one 
of the most elaborate epitaphs records the loss 
of his wife and his own death a few months 
afterwards. 


We understand that the Trustees of the 
British Museum have resolved upon permanently 
adopting the Siemens system of lighting by 
electricity which has been in a use in 
the Reading-Room for some months. In — 
to provide greater security against any sparks 
of cone that might fall, a glass tray hes been 


placed under the lamps. The great increase in 
the number of hours during which readers 





haye been enabled to avail themselves of the 
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privileges of the Museum has given great satis- 
faction and been widely appreciated. 


Tue Library of Cornell University has just 
received from Mr. W. G. Garrison a valuable 
collection of autograph letters which were 
received during the anti-slavery agitation and 
the years of the Civil War by his father, the 
late William Lloyd Garrison. 


THE Rev. OC. E. Moberly, late Assistant- 
Master in Rugby School, is just about to publish 
Romeo and Juliet as an addition to the series of 
Rugby School editions of Shakspere; he has 
also just ready a new and revised edition of 
his Geography of Northern Europe. Both will 
be published by Messrs. Rivington. 


THE following arrangements have just been 
made for the lectures at the Royal Institution 
after Easter :—Tuesdays: Prof. Huxley will 
deliver two lectures on ‘‘ Dogs, and the Prob- 
lems connected with them;” Mr. Robert H. 
Scott, F.R.S., four lectures on ‘‘ Wind and 
Weather;” Mr. John Fiske, three lectures on 
‘*American Political Ideas viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal History.” On Thurs- 
days: Prof. Tyndall will deliver six lectures on 
** Light as a Mode of Motion;” Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, three lectures on ‘‘ The Sacred Books 
of the Early Buddhists.” On Saturdays: Mr. 
James Sully will deliver three lectures on ‘‘ Art 
and Vision ;” Prof. Henry Morley, five lectures 
on ‘‘ The Dramatists before Shakspere, from the 
Origin of the English Drama to the Year of the 
Death of Marlowe (1593).” The Friday evening 
meetings will be resumed on April 9, when 
Prof. Huxley will lecture on ‘‘ The Coming of 
Age of the ‘Origin of Species.’” Succeeding 
discourses will probably be given by M. Ernest 
Renan, Mr. W. H. Pollock, Mr. W. Spottis- 
woode, Mr. G. J. Romanes, Lord Reay, Mr. 
H. H. Statham, and Mr. Francis Hueffer. 


THE German Publishers’ Journal has issued 
statistics concerning the number of periodical 
publications published in the world. Accord- 
ing to them the total number is about 23,000, 
of which Germany boasts the greatest number, 
viz., 3,778; England, 2,509; France, 2,000; 
Italy, 1,226; Austria, 1,200; Russia, 500. 
Asia produces 387 ; Africa, 50; America, 9,129; 
and Australia 100. 


THE publication of the draft charter of the 
Victoria University carries one stage farther 
this interesting experiment in academical con- 
struction. Combining the two types represented 
by the Scotch universities and the University 
of London, it is proposed to form four distinct 
bodies—the University Oourt, the University 
Council, the Convocation, and the General 
Board of Studies. Butasthe supreme authority 
in legislation will rest with the University 
Court, its constitution alone becomes of import- 
ance. The number of members will vary 
according to circumstances ; but the representa- 
tives of the affiliated colleges must always 
form a clear majority of the whole. No college 
is to have less than nine representatives, and 
none more than nineteen; of the remaining 
members, twelve are to be nominated by the 
Government, and only four, ultimately rising 
to seven, are left to be elected by Convocation 
or the general body of graduates. The col- 
leges, therefore, which we may assume to be 
identical with their several professoriates, will 
possess the entire control of the examination 
system, subject only to the proviso that one at 
least of each pair of examiners shall always be 
taken from outside. In other words, the privi- 
lege of conferring degrees is indirectly granted 
to the teaching staff, while the dangers of such 
@ measure are sought to be obviated by the 
elaboration of checks and counter-checks. The 
Owens College and the Yorkshire College of 
Science may prove themselves worthy of the 
confidence reposed in them, but none the less 





does the principle of the scheme appear to us 
radically unsound. 


Le Livre announces the discovery in the 
Tréves Library of a French poem entitled Sainte- 
Nouna et son Fils Saint-Devy, composed by 
Richard Coour de Lion during his captivity in 
Tirol. 


Messrs. Rivineron will shortly issue An 
Essay on the Scriptural Doctrine of Immortality, 
by the Rev. James Challis, M.A., F.R.S., &., 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experi- 
mental Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and Some Helps for School-Life: Ser- 
mons preached at Clifton College, 1862-1879, by 
the Rey. Dr. J. Percival, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and late Head Master of Clifton 
College. 


A sERIES of Histories of the Literatures of 
the World, composed exclusively by Russian 
scholars, is announced to appear in St. Peters- 
burg early in the present year. The first part will 
contain a general Introduction to the series from 
the pen of the editor, Prof. V. F. Korsh. 
Among the subjects treated will be Indian 
Literature by Minaief, Arabic and Persian 
Literature by Harkavy, and Latin Literature 
by Modestof. 


THE indefatigable Polish author, J. I. 
Kraszewski, whose jubilee was recently cele- 
brated at Cracow, has just completed a new 
novel, the title of which is Dwa Boga—Dwie 
Drogi (‘‘ Two Gods—Two Ways”). 


WE have received the first volume of M. 
Jacques de Rougé’s Inscriptions recueillies a 
Edfoo (Paris: Leroux), of which we reserve a 
detailed notice till the second volume is issued. 


MEssrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN have in the 
press a little volume of dialogues by the use 
of which, as a class reading book, it is believed 
that children, even under inexperienced teachers, 
will unconsciously and pleasantly gain some 
knowledge of the earth’s surface and movement. 
Glimpses of the Globe, as the volume is named, 
is by the author of Zhe Teacher, published last 
year by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Tue second volume of Herr Philipp Spitta’s 
biography of Johann Sebastian Bach, com- 

leting the work, will shortly be published at 
one A It will contain upwards of one 
thousand pages, embracing the career of the 
composer from his appointment as Oantor at 
Leipzig in 1723 to his death in 1750. 


THE Report of the Nottingham Free Library 
Committee states that the public interest in the 
libraries continues to increase. The lending 
library, however, is ina deplorable condition, 
and funds are urgently needed to replace worn- 
out copies of popular works. Among recent 
donations to the museum is a valuable series 
of birds from the Fiji Islands presented by Mr. W. 
Fillingham Parr, now resident at Levuka. The 
Clothworkers’ Company has presented to the 
library a copy of Dupont-Auberville’s Orna- 
mental Textile Fabrics of all Nations. The 
Clumber collection is at present exhibited in 
the Castle Museum. 


M. DE Vocus, the learned Orientalist, is to 
publish immediately, for the Société de |’ Histoire 
de France, a new edition of the Mémoires de 
Villars. M. de Vogué is the owner of the 
MSS. which Anquetil used for the first edition. 
The true text, which was altered by Anquetil, 
will be restored, and much fresh information 
will be supplied in notes and appendices. 


Tur Chair of Political Economy at the 
Collége de France, vacant by the death of 
M. Michel Chevalier, is keenly disputed. The 
candidates are MM. Frédéric Passy, Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, and Garnier (senator), all three 
members of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, and M, Alglave, publicist, 











THE nomination of M. Fustel de Co 8 
to the direction of the Ecole Normale 
occasioned the following changes in the staff 
of the university:—M. Lavisse succeeds M. 
Fustel de Coulanges as ‘‘ professeur suppléant ” 
at the Sorbonne, and M. G. Monod succeeds 
M. Lavisse as Professor of History at the 
Ecole Normale. 


Messrs. HACHETTE are about to add to their 
fine collection of the ancient classics (which 
already contains M. Weil’s Demosthenes, M. 
Tournier's Sophocles, and M. Benoist’s Virgil) a 
new edition of Xenophon by M. Ch. Graux, of 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. This edition will 
comprise at least six volumes. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society on February 28 A Midsummer Night's 
Dream was the play for critical consideration, 
Reports were presented from the following 
departments :—Sources and History, by Mr, 
John Williams; Metre and Authorship, by 
Miss Oonstance O’Brien; Grammar, by Mr, 
E. Thelwall; Early Dramatic Representations, 
by Mr. ©. P. Harris ; Medicine and Surgery, 
by Mr. Nelson C. Dobson ; Historical References, 
by Mr. ©. P. Harris; Anachronisms, by the 
Rey. B. 8. Tucker; Plants and Animals, by 
Dr. J. E. Shaw ; Demonology and Witchcraft, 
by Miss Florence O’Brien. . P. A. Daniel’s 
Time Analysis of the play, and Mr. F, J, 
Furnivall’s a “On Puck’s ‘ Swifter than 
the Moon’s Sphere’ (II. i. 7) and Shakspere’s 
Astronomy” (read before the New Shakspere 
Society respectively on November 8, 1878, and 
November 14, 1879), were brought before the 
society. 

Deaconesses in the Church of England: a 
Short Essay on the Order as in the Primitive 
Church, and on their Present Position and Work, 
dedicated to and revised by the Dean of Chester, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran. The object of the book is to bring 
the subject of deaconesses before the minds of 
those who may not hitherto have given sufficient 
consideration to the movement; to answer tho 
question, What is a deaconess? and to define 
their function in connexion with church work. 


Ir has always been asserted that Capell, in 
1760, was the first man to attribute the play of 
Edward the Third to Shakspere; but nearly a 
hundred years earlier Mr. Furnivall finds, in 
‘* An exact and perfect Catalogue of all Playes 
that are Printed,” at the end of T[homas] 
G[off]’s Careless Shepherdess, 1656, the entry— 


Edward 2 
Shakspear. 


Edward 3 

Edward 4 
And although the attribution of Marlowe's 
Edward II. and Heywood’s Edward IV. to 
Shakspere robs of all value the assignment of 
Edward III, to him, yet the fact that Goff pre- 
ceded Capell in so assigning it should be known. 
Neither Goff, nor Kirkman, the better cataloguer 
who soon followed him, attributes Arden of 
Feversham to Shakspere. 


THE death is announced of Sir John Benjamin 
Macneill, LL.D., F.R.S., author of Tables for 
facilitating the Calculation of Earthworks in 
Railway Cuttings, &c.; of Mr. James Lenox, of 
New York, founder of the Lenox Library; of 
the Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, the historian of 
the colony and State of Rhode Island; of 
August Cranz, author of Lritis sicut Deus; 
and of Dr. Ludwig Moser, Professor of Physics 
in the University of Kénigsberg. 

Messrs, A. AND 0. Buack write :— 

‘* Our attention having been drawn to a paragraph 
in your Saturday’s issue announcing Col. Clarke's 
forthcoming work on Geodesy, and at the same 
time stating that ‘the only adequate treatise on 
Geodetic Surveys hitherto published in the English 
language was Sir G. B, Airy’s article on “ The 
Figure of the Earth” in the Zncyclopaedia Metre 
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politana,’ we think it right—to prevent misunder- 
standing—to remind you that treatises on Geodesy 
and the Figure of the Earth have recently appeared 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, ninth edition, 
both by Col. Clarke.” 

WE have received The Odyssey of Homer done 
into English Prose, by 8. H. Butcher and A. 
Lang, second edition, revised and corrected, 
with additional notes (Macmillan); The Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics, translated from the 
German by Dr. E. Zeller, by Oswald J. Reichel, 
new and revised edition (Longmans); Thé 
Gentle Life Series, new edition Rocuae Low 
and Co.) ; The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, by 
the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, new and revised 
edition (Rivingtons) ;- Anthologia Latina, by the 
Rey. F. St. John Thackeray, third edition, 
revised and enlarged (George Bell and Sons) ; 
The Spirit and the Muse, by Sir Philip Perring, 
Bart., second edition, enlarged (Lon f 
The Check Journal, by G. Jackson, fifteenth 
edition (Effingham Wilson); La Prusse et la 
France devant UHistoire, par <A. Legrelle, 
nouvelle édition (Paris: Cotillon); Annual 
Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
December 1, 1879 (Washington: Government 
Printing ee With the Armies of the Bal- 
kan and at Gallipoli in 1877-78, by Lieut.-Col. 
Fife-Cookson, fifth and cheap edition (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co.); &c. 








AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


Txt Royal Geographical Society have just 
received from Mr. Thomson, Mr. Keith John- 
ston’s successor in command of the East African 
expedition, a report on the geographical 
features of the country between Lakes Nyassa 
and Tanganyika, which he has been the first to 
explore. Mr. Thomson states that Konde 
(misnamed Uchungu by the late Capt. Elton), 
his starting-point at the north-west of Lake 
Nyassa, occupies a deep triangular indenta- 
tion in the central plateau, the ment of 
which, rising to 6,000 and 8,000 feet, bounds it 
on all sides, except the east. Near the lake 
there is a broad plain of wonderful fertility, 
with a large population. Proceeding in a 
north-westerly direction, the expedition under 
Mr. Thomson left the plain, and entered 
on an undulating wooded country, drained 
by the River Jumbaka; at an elevation of 
3,000 feet they reached an extremely broken 
and ridgy country, well suited for grazing 
purposes, but not for cultivation. Mr. Thomson 
found that the Konde country was drained by 
three rivers, the Lufira, Jumbaka, and Luku- 
viro, and the population consisted of Wakinga, 
who had emigrated from their own country 
on account of internal dissensions. He says that 
Uchungu lies to the south of Konde, the western 
limit of which he places in E. long. 33° 45’ and 
8. lat. 9° 22’. The steep face of the plateau 
commences here, ascending from 3,300 feet to 
6,500 feet in the country of Nyika. The first 
two stages were over highlands at an elevation 
of about 7,000 feet, affording good pasture 
and well wooded in parts. The bighest point 
reached was on the Munboya Mountains, a 
range running W.N.W. and E.S.E., where the 
barometer gave an elevation of 8,180 feet. 
From this point the ground descended through 
& woodland country, with few fertile spots, to 
E. long. 32° 45’, where the altitude was onl 

3,300 feet. The part of Nyika passed Guvesh 
was very broken in its nature, with a small 
population, and but few goats and cattle. On 
the west Nyika is bounded by the Chingambo 
mountains, which, running north and south, 
rise from 3,300 to 5,000 feet, with a steep face 
on the east side, but sloping gradually to the 
west. These mountains are in about E. long. 
$2° 45’, 8. lat. 9° 5’, Crossing this range, the 
expedition entered the Inyamwanga country, 


which is covered with trees and has few grassy 
open spaces. The ground slopes gradually 
west almost to the bound stream, Mkaliza, 
which flows south in about E. long. 32° 20’. Mr. 
Thomson then came to Mambwe, in which 
grassy plains alternate with wooded ridges, 
rising to 5,000 feet at Mulichuchu, Kitimba’s 
capital. The same height was generally main- 
tained to Lake Tanganyika through the hilly 
country of Ulungu. Northern Wansbue was 
found to be a great watershed for streams, of 
which a considerable one—the Wawa—is said 
to flow to Lake Hikwa. The chief interest of 
the region, however, centres in a huge spring 
in an angle of the Ulungu and Mambwe 
mountains, which is the source of the main 
tributaries of the Lofu and Luguvyu; a quarter 
of a mile from the spring the latter was five feet 
deep and twelve feet broad. From enquiries 
and observations on the spot, Mr. Thomson is of 
opinion that the rise of Lake Tanganyika is 
periodical, and due wholly to the rainfall. The 
Royal Geographical Society have received later 
intelligence by telegram from Zanzibar, b 

which they learn that in his northward marc 

Mr. Thomson visited the Lukuga Oreek and 
found it a torrent. He left Ujiji on January 
16, intending to march through Uguha and 
Uhehe, and expected to reach Kilwa on the 
coast in June. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Nineteenth Century, in addition to a poli- 
tical manifesto of Mr. Gladstone’s which is 
hardly properly to be spoken of in a literary 
journal, has—beside some less noteworthy 
contributions—an excellent article by James 
Payn on ‘‘Sham Admiration in Literature,” 
and a very earnest argument by Mr. Kegan 
Paul for the use, and not the disuse, of ‘‘ Our 
City Churches.” Mr. Payn’s paper, written 
perhaps with something less than the brilliancy 
to which he has accustomed us both in his 
magazine articles and in his witty novels, is 

ractically a protest against conventionality in 
Sieseey faith. The person who on hearing a fine 
modern poem—since it was fine it cannot have 
been one of the productions of our younger and 
imitative school—exclaimed that it was all very 
well, but, for his part, he preferred Milton, and 
who, on Pay reg with respect to his pre- 
ferences for ton, was fain to avow that it 
was some time since he last had dipped into 
that august poet, was a very fair type of the 
society critic who has been trained to think 
certain things classical and all the rest second 
rate. Mr. Payn’s protest is vigorous, and the 
arguments with which he supports it are true as 
well as ingenious. Mr. Kegan Paul is refresh- 
ingly earnest in his appeal to the City clergy to 
make additional use of the churches in which 
now, chiefly on Sundays, they perform more or 
less dreary ministrations. He pleads for the 
extension of the soothing and restful influence 
which may be exercised by brief church service 
in the midst of business days. Everyone, he 
says, has half-an-hour to spare, and the church, 
or the pleasant bit of City churchyard, beset 
with ancient trees still green in the middle of 
the town, might be made with no great effort a 
favourite place for mental refreshment. On the 
aesthetic side of the question he fully recog- 
nises Sir Christopher Wren’s artistry in re- 
garding each church as part of a scheme of 
which St. Paul’s was the centre, and if a recog- 
nition of this fact were more general we should 
hear less of destruction and of that supremely 
vicious meddling which is called ‘‘ restoration.” 
The religious part of Mr. Kegan Paul’s argu- 
ment comes with all the greater strength to 
those whom he addresses just because he is 
‘* not, in their sense, a believer.” 





Taz article by Mr. Lethbridge: in the Con- 


temporary Review on ‘‘ The Vernacular Press in 
India” is interesting on several grounds. Apart 
from official documents and speeches in Parlia- 
ment, it is the first attempt to enlighten the 
English public upon a subject of no little im- 
portance, and Mr. Lethbridge has special quali- 
fications to be heard. He has himself been 
intimately connected with the English press in 
India, and he is at the present moment the 
official Press Commissioner, though temporarily 
at home on furlough. The first vernacular 
newspaper was started in 1822 by the well- 
known Baptist missionaries of Serampur, though 
an English newspaper had appeared at Calcutta 
as early as 1780, in the time of Warren Hastings. 
For many years the vernacular printing presses 
limited themselves to the issue of religious 

lemics, in the interests of Ohristianity, of the 

rahma Samaj, or of orthodox Hinduism. 
Political discussion has been a comparatively 
recent growth; and it must be recollected that 
in India political discussion is identical with 
criticism, or’ defence, of the Administration. 
There ere now about two hundred and thirty 
newspapers regularly published in the various 
vernaculars, with an estimated total circulation of 
one hundred and fifty thousand copies; one of 
these has a circulation considerably over five 
thousand, and is sold for three-eighths of a penny 
Mr. Lethbridge’s historical sketch gives much 
curious information about the past and present 
condition of this development of literary ac- 
tivity, but his entire article seems to us to be 
tinged with a pardonable desire to defend the 
creation of the machinery which it has been his 
own duty to manipulate. This machinery con- 
sists of two parts—first, an office to supply both 
vernacular and English newspapers with such 
intelligence as the Government chooses to com- 
municate; and, secondly, a censorship—in fact, 
if not in name—exercised over the vernacular 
press only. It is a censorship, though it 
operates only after publication, because the 
control is taken from the courts of law and 

laced in the discretion of the executive, and 
Caiemes the penalty is not personal against the 
offender, but suppression of the paper and con- 
fiscation of the plant. 


In the March number of Fraser’s Magazine 
Prof. Paley has an article in which, with his 
usual learning and acuteness, he seeks to show 
that writing was not used among the Greeks 
for literary purposes till the age of Plato. He 
draws attention to the distinction, which has 
been too little noticed, between the use of 
writing for public or State purposes and the use 
of it for book-making. He insists on ‘the 
total absence from the Greek vocabulary of all 
words and terms connected with pen-and-ink 
writing till a comparatively late period.” He 
suggests that the great development of sculp- 
ture and oratory among the Greeks was main 
due to their having no outlet for their intelli. 
gence and genius in literature, and thinks that 
a passage in the Frogs of Aristophanes (1,113) 
_ to books being at that time a novelty. 

e suggests that the well-known work of 
Hekataeus may have been handed down orally; 
at all events, there is no proof that written 
works of Hekataeus and Hellanikus were in 
existence. He further disputes the view that 
Thucydides was acquainted with Herodotus, and 
notes that Thucydides is either obliged or con- 
tented to fall back on inferences, memory, and 
hearsay for the sources of his history. ‘Bat he 
has overlooked one important fact; the inscrip- 
tions carved on the colossi at Abu Simbel in the 
seventh century B.c. imply that writing was 
even then so widely known and taught in the 
schools of Asia Minor that military adventurers 
amused themselves with scribbling when they 
had nothing better to do. Moreover, it is 
hardly fair to say that the ‘‘sole exception to 
the absence of ancient writing other than that 





on stone seems to be certain papyri found iy 
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Egyptian tombs ; ” an immense literature, partly 
on clay, partly on papyrus, existed in Babylonia 
and Assyria from a remote period; libraries 
were established in the chief cities of Chaldea at 
least as early as BC. 2000, and education was 
widely diffused. Writing for literary purposes, 
moreover, seems to have been practised in 
Phoenicia in the age of David. 








THE CONQUEST OF MEDIA AND BABYLON 
BY CYRUS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology a paper was read by Mr. Pinches of 
even more historical interest and importancethan 
that on “‘A Newly Discovered Clay Cylinder 
of Oyrus the Great” recently communicated 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson to the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. The inscription pub- 
lished by Sir Henry Rawlinson gives us an 
account of the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus 
and the line of eae he subsequently adopted 
toward the Babylonians. Oyrus is presented 
to us in a new light; he is no longer the stern 
monotheist, the destroyer of the idols of Baby- 
lon, ‘‘the anointed one” of the Hebrew 
prophet; but a shrewd politician, who flatters 
the Babylonians by paying worship to their 
deities, by restoring their temples, and humour- 
me the priests. or was the conquest of 
Babylonia effected only after a prolonged 
struggle and a siege of the capital; on the 
contrary, the last Babylonian king, Nabonidus, 
seems to have fled almost without striking a 
blow, Babylon opened its gates to the conqueror, 
and the priestly party claim to have been long 
the secret partisans of the Persian invader in 
consequence of the sacrilegious conduct of their 
native sovereign. I much suspect, however, 
that the Babylonian priests and scribes who 
drew up the inscription, which can scarcely have 
been understood, much less read, by Oyrus, 
have claimed credit for themselves for a course 
of action which really was pursued by others. 
It is hardly possible that a priestly party 
could have carried on intrigues with one of alien 
race and creed ; and it seems more probable that, 
in order to gain the good-will of their new ruler, 
and explain the fate which had overtaken their 
country, the priests have appropriated to them- 
selves the political conduct of the Jews and 
other exiles in Babylonia, However this may 
be, the cylinder brought before the public by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has been largely supple- 
mented by the fragments of a tablet purchased a 
few months ago by the British Museum. 
Though this tablet is chiefly occupied with the 
annals of the last native king, Nabonidus, it 
was drawn up after the Persian conquest, and 
is therefore strongly coloured in fayour of the 
new régime. The history of the first, second, 
third, sixth, eleventh, and seventeenth years of 
Nabonidusis ina fragmentary state; that of the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth years is almost 
complete. The following are the most impor- 
tant facts that can be gathered from the frag- 
ments :— 

_In the second year of Nabonidus there was a 
rising in Hamath, and in the next year the 
King visited Phoenicia, possibly in consequence 
of the reyolt. The Persians first appear on the 
scene in the sixth year, in the latter half of 
which we find Cyrus, King of Ansan or Southern 
Elam, fighting against Istuvegu, the classical 
Astyages, King of Agamtanu, or Ekbatana. 
The army of Astyages, it is stated, revolted 
against him, and sent him in chains to Cyrus, 
who entered Ekbatana and spoiled it. Three 
conclusions may be drawn from the statement. 
First, that one more blow is given to the 
historical character of the Cyropaedia; secondly, 
that the etymology which hasseen in the name of 
Astyages the Old- Persian ajidahdka, the“ biting 
snake,” and the later Persian Zohak, must be 
be given up; thirdly, that the overthrow of the 








Median power took place B.0. 549, Meanwhile, 
Nabonidus remained inactive in the city of Teva, 
which Mr. Pinches believes to have been a 
uarter of Babylon, while the army was in 
pee under the command of the King’s son. 
The King’s mother, the Nitokris of Herodotus, 
was also in the camp, which was stationed on the 
Euphrates, near Sippara—a fact, by-the-way, 
which settles the local position of Accad—and 
here she died, on the 5th of Nisan, in the ninth 
year of the reign of Nabonidus, and was 
mourned for three days by the King’s son, the 
army, and the people of Accad, but not, be it 
observed, by the King himself. About the 
same time, Cyrus crossed the Tigris below 
Arbela or Arbahil, in order to attack a local 
ruler. It must have been at this period that 
Larissa and Mespila, whose ruins were seen by 
Xenophon (Anab. iii. 4), were destroyed by the 
Persians. In the following year Cyrus appears 
for the first time to have marched into Accad 
itself. It was not, however, till the seventeenth 
year of Nabonidus that he was able to effect 
the conquest of Babylonia. The army in Accad 
had probably checked his advance from the 
north, and he had therefore adopted a new route 
for attack from the south-east, after successfully 
tampering with a certain section of the subjects 
of the Babylonian monarch. The inhabitants 
of the coast of the Persian Gulf revolted, and 
all the efforts made by Nabonidus to propitiate 
the gods were unavailing. A battle took place 
in the month Tammuz, or June, at Rutum, 
perhaps the Rata of Ptolemy, which lay to the 
south of Babylon. It resulted in the complete 
victory of Cyrus and the revolt of the people of 
Accad from Nabonidus. Sippara was taken with- 
out fighting by the Persians on the 14th of Tam- 
muz. Nabonidus fled, but was captured by the 
Persian general, Gobryas, on the 16th of Tammuz, 
and Babylon was entered without any resistance 
by Gobryas almost immediately afterwards. 
The only resistance experienced, indeed, was at 
the end of the month, when some “‘ rebels of the 
land of Gutium ” or Kurdistan shut themselves 
up in the temple of Saggil, which Sir H. 
Rawlinson identifies with the famous temple of 
Bel, now represented by the mound of Babil; 
but as they had no weapons they could do 
nothing. It was not till the 3rd of Marchesyan, 
or October, that Cyrus entered Babylon, ap- 
parently during the night, and appointed 
Gobryas and others to govern the city. On the 
11th of the same month Nabonidus died, which 
disposes of the story of his appointment to the 
government of Karamania. Oyrus allowed the 
people of Accad to mourn for him six days. 

The Persian king now commenced his policy 
of conciliation; the Babylonian gods were 
restored to their shrines with every mark of 
religious reverence, and on the 4th of Nisan, 
the first month of thé new year (B.0. 537), 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, took part in the 
religious ceremonies performed in honour of the 
various deities. 

I need not draw attention to the important 
bearing this discovery will have upon Biblical 
investigations. Two remarks, however, must 
be added; the tablet seems to have been com- 
ae only a short time after the death of 

abonidus, and its compilers were Babylonians 
whose mode of writing was probably unin- 
telligible to their Persian masters. I say only 
‘* probably ;”’ since Cyrus was hereditary king 
of Ansan, a country where the cuneiform 
system of writing had been in use from a period 
possibly earlier than that in which it had been 
introduced into the plain of Accad, while the 
correspondence which had been carried on 
between Cyrus and a certain section of the 
Babylonians, as well as his participation in the 
rites of Babylonian worship, may imply his 
acquaintance with the Babylonian language 
and mode of writing. A. H. SAycez. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


AGE OF THE AJANTA PAINTINGS. 
Ajanta Oaves: Jan. 31, 1880. 

In the AcapEMy of December 20, 1879 
(p. 450), I observe a brief notice of a meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, at which a paper 
was read from Babu Réjendralila Mitra “On 
the Age of the Caves at Ajanta,” which would 
seem to place the famous frescoes here as far 
back as the Christian era. If the Babu has 
actually visited the caves, itis difficult to under- 
stand how he could have failed to observe that, 
almost in the middle of the series, and at a 
lower leyel than the rest, are four or five caves 
of quite a different type of architecture, and 
evidently of much greater age than the others. 
Two of these are Chaitya caves, or chapels, and 
all of them are quite devoid of images—except 
a few figures, palpable insertions of a later date, 
outside the smaller Chaitya; the two or three 
monastic abodes are without shrines, and have 
stone benches for beds in their cells. In this 
group are two inscriptions; one of them, from 
the form of the characters, can hardly date 
earlier than the second century A.D. ; the other 
may be earlier. But this matters little, for these 
caves do not contain any of the Babu’s Persian 
or other foreign figures. ; 

All the other caves at Ajanti are of quite a 
different type; when they were excavated the 
severe, plain style of the first group had gone out 
of fashion, and pillars, pilasters, dagobas, friezes, 
&c., are all carved with a luxuriance and variety 
of the most beautiful ornament that sets descrip- 
tion at defiance. Among these are also i790 
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Chaitya caves, equally rich in sculpture with 
the wae Viharas or mo caves. There 
can be no doubt that these two styles belong to 

different , and even to different phases 
of Buddhism. is, perhaps, some consider- 
able difference of age, even among the indi- 
yidual members of this second group; but the 
more important caves are all closely linked 
together by inscriptions, details of ornament, 
paintings, &c. On Nos. xvi. xvii, and xxvi. 
there are inscriptions, undated, it is true, but 
in an alphabet which—if any dependence can 
be placed in palaeographic evidence—cannot be 
aS a — ye 500 — I have a 
copperp grant o e same asty, in 
pa the same character; and Thee are 
dated inscriptions in the Dekhan which differ 
so little from these, in the forms of the letters, 
that we cannot be far wrong in the date we 
assign to them. Elsewhere we have abundance 
of Buddhist caves, with inscriptions, to com- 

with these Ajanté ones; at Junnar, for 
example, there are about one hundred and forty 
caves and nearly forty inscriptions, but all of 
older date than any at Ajanta, except the two 
in the first-mentioned group; and there we 
have the old plain style of architecture, with 
inscriptions of the first to the third, or perhaps 
the fourth, century A.D. And, again, at KArlé 
we have nearly thirty inscriptions on a very fine 
early os, spied and here parts of several of 
them have cut away to make room for the 
insertion of figures of Buddha after the Ajanta 
style. At first there were no images at Karlé; 
there are none in the Junnar, Bhaji, or Bedsi 
Caves, nor indeed in any of the earlier caves, 
except such as are manifestly insertions of a 
later date. The Mahiyfna sect began to exca- 
vate Rock Temples about the sixth century, and 
the second series at Ajanta, all the Aurangibad 
series, and most, if not all, the Buddhist group 
of caves at Elura, were excavated by them. In 
other places they fell heirs to, or appropriated, 
the works of older Buddhists, and inserted 
images in pillars, walls, dagobas, and wherever 
they thought fit. I know of no cave of the 
Mahiyana sect that can be placed architecturally 
before 500 A.D.; and all the Ajanti Vihfras, 
with their shrines containing colossal images of 
Buddha and attendant figures of Padmapini, 
Vajrapini, &c., are works of this sect. There 
are no stone beds in the cells of any cave of 
this sect. 

Now, as to the paintings: nearly all that 
has yet been copied of these most interesting 
and remarkable frescoes is to be seen in the 
India Museum at South Kensington; and, 
both artistically and historically, they are 
well worthy of a careful study. But it 
was not known till very lately that there 
are paintings here of two, or more, different 

riods and styles, extending probably over 
our centuries. Two styles are well marked: 


the oldest—found only in the two early Chaitya | 


caves, and a much later prevalent in the Vihiras 
Nos. i., ii., vi., xvi., xvii., &c. But little of the 
oldest remains, and, in places, it has been 
covered over with alater and quite different style 
of work. In my Notes on these paintings, 
rinted last year by the Governmentof Bombay, 
gave specimens of the figures, costumes, &c., 
found among these fragments of early Indian 
art, which show a perfect agreement with the 
sculptures of the second and third centuries. 
There is also among them one painted inecrip- 
tion in letters of the third century, and in the 
same cave (No. x.), on the upper and later style 
of painting, are other short inscriptions in 
characters of about the sixth century. Now 
in the other caves belonging, as I believe, to a 
ter age, there is no evidence of earlier frescoes, 
and among the paintings on their walls are no 
res or costumes at all in the style of these 
early ones. The paintings differ as much as the 


ftyle of architecture, And in Nos, ii., xvi., 





xvii., and xxii. there are inscriptions on the 
paintings—labels in several instances—in 
characters of the sixth or seventh century, 
certainly quite as late as those used in "the 
Badami inscription of A.p. 578. 
It is in caves i. and xvii. 
figures in Persian or Sassanian dress appear. 
The paintings in cave i. can mostly be seen in 
Mr. Griffiths’s admirable copies at Kensington, 
and, among them, the large scene representing 
the reception of a Persian omtaog by an Indian 
= three panels in the ceiling, supposed 
by Mr. Fergusson to represent Khusru Prewis 
and the fair Shirin, deserve special attention. 
There are no inscriptions whatever in cave i., 
but it is one of the richest in sculpture and 
painting, and probably one of the latest exca- 
vated. Oave xvii. is also rich in remarkable 
frescoes—unfortunately none of them, except 
the verandah ceiling, yet copied—but, in general 
style and execution, they are so like those in 

os. i., ii., xvi., &c., that probably all these 
caves were painted about thesametime. Now, 
if, as indicated above, the caves were excavated 
after the year 500 a.D., the wall paintings in 
them cannot be of earlier date, but later, They 
may vary a little in age, as do the caves them- 
selyes, for Nos. xvi. and xvii. must be placed 
before Nos. i. and ii.; but, after careful con- 
sideration, I feel convinced that all the paintings 
in the five great Vihiras, Nos. i., ii., vi., xvi., 
and xvii., were executed in the century between 
550 and 650 A.D. 

The appearance of foreigners in these point 
ings is interesting, and the number of es 
in Persian costume is far greater than Babu 
Rajendralala has probably any idea of. 
There are, besides Digambara (naked) Jains, 
paintings of Méanibhadra, the liturgy of 
Avalokitéswara, and other subjects of Mah4y dna 
mythology, the Jateka of Sibi Raja, and other 
Buddhist stories, &c., &c., still traceable. Un- 
fortunately, the originals are rapidly decaying 
or being destroyed, and the allowance made by 
Government for copying them has just been 
cut down to so small a sum that it will take 
seven or eight years to accomplish what, with 
only £200 a year more, could easily be done in 
three, and both better done and at considerably 
less total expense. J. BURGESS. 


cially that 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 15,4 p.m. Asiatic. 
5 p.m. London Institution: “ Hydroid Oorals—their 
Structure and Pedigree,” by H. N. Moseley. 
8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “On the Evidence of the 
Later Movements of Elevation and Depression in the 
British Isles,”” by Prof.“Hughes. 
Tuxrspay, March 16,3 p.m. Royal Institution : ** Physiology 
of Muscle,” by Prot. Schiifer. 
745 p.m, Statistical: “ Vital Statistics of Cavalry 
Horses,”’ by Surg.-Gen. T. Graham Balfour; “ A Survey 
of Offences and Crimes in England and Wales from 1859 
to 1878,” by Prof. Leone Levi. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Transport and Trading 
ge for Eastern Equatorial Africa,” by Capt. CO. E. 


8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on “ The Purifi- 
cation of Gas.” 

8.30 p.m. Zological: * Additions to the Menagerie 
in February 1880,” by the Secretary; * List of Birds 
collected in Northern Peru by Mr. Stolzmann, 1878-79,” by 
L. Taczanowski; ‘*On Some Points in the Anatomy of 
the Sumatran Rhinoceros,” by W. A. Forbes; “Ona 
Collection of Land and Fresh-water Shells made during 
a Short Expedition to the Usambara Country in Eastern 
Africa,” by A. E. Craven. 

Wepnespay, March 17,7 p.m. Meteorological. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: “The Art of the Silver- 
smith,” by W. Herbert Singer. 

8 p.m. Archaeological Association : “ Oertain Grants 
of Land in Mercia,” by T. Morgan; “On the Name of 
——, te ee Douglas Lithgow. 


8 p.m. ture. 
Tuurspay, March 18,3 p.m, Royal Institution: “ Recent 
Chemical ss,’ by Prof. Dewar. 


7 p.m. don Institution : 
for the Pianoforte,” by E. Pauer. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Remarks on the Indigenous 
Timber, and on the Plants Introduced into New Zealand,” 
by H. M. Brewer; **On Lithodes arctica,” by J. ?. 
Carrington. 
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Frmay, March 19,8 p.m. Philological: ‘On Quantity and 
Sentence-Stress in English,” by H. Sweet; “The Bty- 
mology of the Word Bracket,’’ by Prof. Skeat. 


9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Goethe’s Theory of 
Colours,” by Prof. Tyndall. 
Sarurpay, March 20, 3 p.m, Royal Institution : “ Dryden and 


his Period,” by George Saintsbury. 








SCIENCE. 

A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews’ 
edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary, re- 
vised, enlarged, and in great part re-written, 
by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles 
Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Colum- 
bia College, New York. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press.) 


Tue duties of a Latin lexicographer in the 
present state of Latin scholarship may, for 
the sake of distinc.zess, be roughly said to 
fall under three heads. In the first place he 
has to cleanse an Augean stable of false 
references and inaccurate interpretations. 
These, accumulated from the slow growth of 
an uncorrected tradition, beset all dictionaries, 
not even excepting that of Georges—we are 
speaking of the edition of 1869—which may, 
on the whole, be pronounced the best Latin 
lexicon of its size in existence. That its 
references should be revised and, where neces- 
sary, supplemented by the light of the best 
editions, and that the interpretations offered 
should be in strict accordance with the refer- 
ences thus corrected, is the most obvious and 
crying necessity in the case of a new Latin 
lexicon. 

This may be called the negative side of a 
lexicographer’s labour ; there is ulso a positive 
side. For, in the second place, a Latin 
lexicon should omit none of the more im- 
portant additions which recent research has 
made to Latin scholarship. Foremost among 
these must, of course, be mentioned the material 
amassed in the Berlin Oorpus Inscriptionum, 
the Inscriptiones Regni Neapolitani, and the 
other recent works on inscriptions, It is a 
fair question whether proper names, of which 
inscriptions yield so rich a harvest, should be 
included in a lexicon at all. De Witt’s new 
edition of Facciolati consistently omits them, 
and relegates them to a separate Onomasticon, 
but most dictionaries insert a considerable 
number, Our own opinion is that proper 
names, being originally nouns, ought to be 
inserted in a lexicon—only, however, as forms, 
not as pegs on which to hang historical dis- 
sertations. The study of proper names is 
indispensable to an etymologist, and a lexicon 
is, in our opinion, the place in which he 
should be able to find them. The difficulties 
involved in their total omission are very per- 
plexing; what, for instance, is to be done 
with such a word as Julius or Livius, which 
can become an adjective in Zuliae or Liviae 
leges? Isit to appear twice, once in the body 
of the lexicon and again in the Onomasticon ? 
Insert it in the body of the lexicon, with a 
summary of its usages, and all difficulty 
disappears. It will be objected that a dic- 
tionary constructed on this principle must be 
infinite in length. But it is perhaps hardly 
realised how much space may be gained by 
the omission of iavleviit matter, such as 
historical information given under proper 
names ; or disquisition which properly belongs 
to a dictionary of antiquities, as the long 
account of the ¢ricliniwm often given under 





accwmbo ; or essays on the phonetic changes of 
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letters, such as the work before-us gives on 
the letter A. Whether, however, a lexi- 
cographer chooses to insert all proper names 
or only a certain selection, inscriptions are the 
documents to which he must primarily have 
recourse ; and there are, it need hardly be said, 
many other uses of inscriptions. There are 
also special lexicons to some authors, and 
elaborate indices to a great many, which 
ought carefully to be consulted. For the 
benefit of the students of later Latin, it is 
indispensable that the vast collections of 
Paucker, though scattered through various 
pamphlets and indexed in an inconceivably 
repulsive and difficult form, should be 
embodied in a lexicon which makes any pre- 
tension to completeness. And much useful 
material may be gathered from the labours of 
Rénsch and Ott on the Jtala and the Vulgate. 

Tn the third place, the question of etymology 
has to be considered. It cannot be expected 
that a Latin lexicographer should turn his 
work into a dictionary of etymology; but he 
may fairly be required to expel all obviously 
false derivations, and to give in a succinct 
form all that the best authorities are agreed 
upon as certain; and the amount of this is 
not inconsiderable. 

This is but a rough and insofficient sum- 
mary of what has to be done; and yet to 
carry out even this programme requires con- 
ditions hardly attainable under the circum- 
stances under which, at the present time, 
books have too often to be produced. The 
work of Messrs. Lewis and Short is a real 
advance on any previous Latin-English dic- 
tionary. The orthography has been corrected 
throughout, a step which, however obvious, 
easy, and necessary, is of immense practical 
benefit to Latin scholarship in England, 
where we have for some time, in books avail- 
able for school-teaching, been troubled with 
mere confusion in this matter. A dictionary 
which presents a fairly correct orthography 
will do much to popularise right notions on 
the subject. 

It should be added that, on comparing a 
number of passages in this work with the 
corresponding passages in the last edition of 
Riddle and White’s lexicon, we find that a 
fair amount of false references, especially to 
the standard authors, has been corrected, 
and a fair number also of new onea inserted. 

But a considerable number of errors still 
lingers which ought to have been swept 
away. We have found the following among 
many others under the letter A, of which 
alone we have made a minute examination. 

P. 4 n.—(Ab is used) 


‘‘in indicating a part of the whole, for the more 
usual ex of, out of: scuto ab novissimis uni 
militi detracto, Caes. B. G. II. xxv. 1; nonnulli 
ab novissimis, id. 1b.; Cic. Sest. 65, 137; cf id. 
ib. 59 fin. a quibus (captivis) ad senatum 
missus (Regulus).” 
If we are not mistaken, the idea that ab __ ex 
is wholly erroneous. In the passages of Caesar 
ab is rightly taken by Kraner to mean “ on 
the side of,” “ in the direction of ;”” and in the 
passage from the Pro Sestio the editions now 
read a quibus invitis ad senatwm missus est. 
We also look in vain, in the article on ad, for 
any notice of the use of this preposition after 
comparatiyes, which is so common in later 
Latin, 





P.21. Acervus.—At the end of this article 
are added the words “ Esp. in dialectics, t.t., 
a sophism formed by accumulation; Greek 
owpeirns ; Cic. Ac. II. xvi. 49, Hor. Epist. 
II. i. 47.”  Acervus is never used as = 
owpeirys, but always means, in this connexion, 
the heap of grain which is used to illustrate 
the sorites, and from which the argument 
derives its name. The true Latin, Cicero’s 
Latin, for sorites, is acervalis argumentatio. 

P. 22. Acheron.—There is no mention in 
this article of the fact that the first syllable 
is long in the early poets. And why are 
Acheron and Acheruns treated in two different 
articles ? 

P. 32. Adduco.—* Of conducting an army : 
exercitum, Cic. AZt. vii. 9: aquam, fo lead to, 
id. Oael. 14.”” In the passage from the Pro 
Caelio the words adduxi aguam, put into the 
mouth of Appius Claudius Caecus, mean “ I 
brought the water to Rome,” or “ made my 
aqueduct,” 

P. 77. Ago. — “Subst. agentes -iwm. a. 
Under the emperors, a kind of secret police 
(also called frumentarii and curiosi), Aur. 
Vict. Caes. 39 fin. ; Dig. i. 12, i. 20, 21, 22, 28, 
&e.; Amm. xv. 8, xiv. ll al.” The references to 
the Digest are, so far as we can make out, all 
wrong ; indeed, we cannot find any such place 
as Dig. i. 23; and in the passages from 
Ammianus, as also in several places in the 
Theodosian Code which might have been 
quoted, the term in question is not agentes, 
but agentes in rebus. 

P. 79.—* Ajiiga: abiga: Scrib. 187: of. 
Rhod. Lex.” This gloss puzzled us for some 
minutes ; but it soon became evident, on 
reflection, that the curious word ajiga in 
Scribonius Largus is no more than a scribe’s 
error for abiga, which was corrupted into 
aviga, and then, by the commonest of mis- 
takes, into aiwga. The reference to Scri- 
bonius should, therefore, be added to those 
under the word abiga. 

Alabanda.— Sing. form Plin. Ep. v. 29.” 
There is no such epistle; the reference 
should be to Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. § 109. 
“ Alabandeus (four syll.) -a -wm, adj., of 
Alabanda.” The form is, we think, equivalent 
to the Greek ’AAaBavdevs, and is not declined 
like an adjective of the second declension. 
And if it were, it would be a word, not of four, 
but of five syllables. 

P. 80.—* Albanum, i,n., an estate at Alba, 
Cie. Att. vii. 5; Quint. v.13, 40; Suet. Aug. 
72.” The last two references are false. In 
each of them there is mention of <Albanae 
columnae, not of Albanwm; and in the first 
the words are not Quintilian’s but Cicero’s. 

“Albedo . only in eccl. Latin ; Sev. 
Sulp. H. Sacer. i. 16; Cassiod. Ep. xii. 4.” 
We cannot find the word in the Chronicle of 
Sulpicius, /.c.; it occurs in Cassiodorus (not 
Epist. but) Varia Historia, xii. 4, and also in 
the Scholia to Juvenal, ix. 30. It is not, 
therefore, confined to ecclesiastical Latin. 

“¢ Albesia (for albensia) -iwm, n, a large 
shield used by the Albenses, a people of the 
Marsian race; Paul. ex Festo, p. 4, Mill.” 
This article should surely have formed part 
of the article Albensis, and have been more 
accurately worded. Albensia scuta means no 
more than the shields used by the people 
of Alba on Lake Fucinus. “ Albianus -a-wm. 

» « only in Cie,” It is to be found 





ey 


twice in the Inscriptiones Regni Neapolitani, 


1354, ii. 24, iii. 37. 

P. 81.—‘‘Albo rete aliquid oppugnare, fy 
attack or seize upon something with a white net, 
i.e., in @ delicate skilful manner ; qui hic albo 
rete aliena oppugnavt bona, Plaut. Pers. I. ii, 22, 
so the passage seems to be more simply ex. 
plained than acc. to the opinion of Gron. guj 
albo (by the register of the praetor) tamquam 
rete, which omission of the tamquam is a 
Horatian but not « Plautinian idiom.” 


The meaningless reading albe rete has long 
since been expunged from the passage in 
Plautus, and with it disappears the necessity 
for this astonishing paragraph. Almost 
equally astonishing is the following :— 

P. 84.—* Alicaria, a prostitute (as fre. 
quenting the place of the spelt-mills); alicariae 
meretrices appellabantur in Campania (where 
the best.spelt-grits were prepared; Plin. 18 
§ 109), Paul. ex Fest. p. 7, Miill. pistorum 
amicas, reliquas (wrong for reliquias) alj- 
carias, Plaut. Poen. I. ii. 54.’ Have lexi- 
cographers never heard of the slang use of 
molere ? 

P. 198.—Auctor. In this article there 
are several errors. Under the meaning of 
originator, executor, performer, doer, cause, 
occasion, of other things is quoted Sallust 
Cat. iii. 2, seriptorem et auctorem rerum ; but 
surely here actorem is the right reading. In 
the passage from the Jugurtha next quoted 
suam quisque culpam auctores ad negotia 
transferunt, auctores seems to mean “ those 
who are responsible in the case.” A few lines 
further down auctor in Horace’s non sordidus 
auctor Natwrae verique is explained as = in- 
vestigator; it really means authority in, as in 
the phrases auctor iuris, auctor dicendi, and 
the like. Then it is said that auctor means 
“the author of a writing, a writer.” Never— 
or hardly ever! In all the passages quoted 
in this and other lexicons under this head, 
auctor either means authority, as in bonus 
auctor, haud spernendus auctor, and the like; 
or the person responsible for a saying or 
writing, a8 in tocus or versus nullo auctore, 
an anonymous jest, or anonymous verses. 
Further on we find two paragraphs that should 
have been put into one: ii. B 2, one that gives 
an account of something, a narrator, reporter, 
informant; ii. E, One that becomes security for 
something, a voucher, bail, witness. The 
instances given under these separate heads 
really illustrate but one meaning, which is 
the authority for a statement or voucher for 
an alleged fact. Fama nuntiabat te esse m 
Syria: auctor erat nemo: “report said you 
were in Syria, but there was no authority for 
the story ;” se id certis auctoribus comperissé: 
“that he had learned that on trustworthy 
authority.” These two instances are taken 
from the two separate paragraphs in question ; 
but what is the difference between them 80 
far as auctor is concerned? In the same way 
several instances under ii. D should have been 
quoted under ii. B: malus auctor Latinitatis, 
litterarum Graecarum auctorem are similar to 
auctor hwmani divinique iuris. 

These are specimens of blunders taken over 
from previous lexicons. If it be now ask 
whether the present work embodies much of 
the results of modern research, the answer 
must be in the negative. Some standard 


works, such as those of Neue, Corgsen, and 
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Vanigek, have no doubt been consulted ; but | millan.) A carefully prepared translation from But the 


there is no sign that much use has been made 
of the Berlin Corpus Inseriptionum, or that 
any at all has been made of Paucker’s col- 
Jections. Nor is there any certain indication 
that Merguet’s Lexicon to Cicero’s Orations 
or Gerber and Greef’s to Tacitus has been 
jaid under contribution; to say nothing of 
indices, such as that of Nohl to Vitruvius. 
Etymological questions are fairly dealt with 
on the whole; yet here, too, we have lighted 
on some things which require explanation. 
Ab, for instance (p. 2), is compared with “ the 
Sanskrit apa or ava.” Does this mean that 
the two are identical? Onp. 7 abies is said 
to be “ perhaps akin to dAdaivw;” on p. 9 
abolla to stand for duBodry = dvaBory; on 
p. 83 alibi to be “contracted from aliubi, 
alius -ibi.”” On p. 80 albatus is said to be 
“from albus, as atratus from ater;” it is 
rather the passive participle of albare, the 
denominative verb from albus. 
H. NErriEsHir. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


The Functions of the Brain: a Popular 
Essay. By Julius Althaus, M.D. (Longmans.) 
This essay embodies a lecture delivered before 
the members of the German Athenaeum in 
london. It embraces all the most recent 
developments of Ferrier, Broca, and others, 
and is admirably illustrated. The author 
commences by tracing the history of the sub- 
ject; the detection of the white and gray matter 
of the brain by Vesalius (1542) ; the isolation of 
the nine pairs of nerves which spring from 
the base of the brain by Willis (1664); the 
later researches of Malpighi, Leuwenhoek, 
Petit, von Haller, Gall, Flourens, Fritsche, 
Hitzig, Ferrier, and Broca. The anatomical 
structure of the brain is then minutely 
described, and the functions of each portion 
of it. The whole is treated in a very masterly 
manner, and the work will be welcomed alike 
by the surgeon and the general reader. 


A Treatise on Fuel, Scientific and Practical. 
By Robert Galloway. (Triibner.) The lectures 
on fuel given by the author before the Royal 
Dublin Society form the basis of this book. It 
is intended for the use of both students and 
manufacturers, and it embodies all the most 
recent advances of the subject. Fuel sub- 
stances are first dealt with; then the methods 
of determining their calorific intensity, and the 
changes which they undergo during combus- 
tion. The newest forms of pyrometer are 
described, of course among them Siemens’ very 
ingenious electric pyrometer. The technical 
analysis of coal is discussed in the last chapter. 

Appendices the nature of coal and the pro- 
ducts of its destructive distillation form thesubject 
of enquiry. The work has been very carefully 
prepared, and will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in mining and manufacturing opera- 
tions involving thé consumption of ge 
quantities of fuel. 


Cassel’'s Natural History. Edited by P. 
Martin Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) This volume, 
the third of a well-known natural history, 
contains an account of the Ruminantia by the 
late Prof. A. H. Garrod; the Rodentia by Mr. 
Dallas; the Edentata and Marsupialia by the 
editor ; and of Aves by Mr. Bowdler Sharpe. 
The work is fully and admirably illustrated, 
and continues to furnish complete and accurate 
information written by eminent naturalists. 


Blowpipe Analysis, By G. Landauer. Trans- 
lated by G, Taylor and W. 0. Ray. (Mac- 





the German of a work which will be useful to 


all students of practical chemistry. 
On the Leads ; or, What the Planets Saw. By 
A. A. Strange Butson. (Griffith and Farran.) 


The author, long ago fascinated by Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fairy tale, What the 
Moon Saw, has extended the idea to some of 
the planets and asteroids. A pleasantly written 
series of little stories for children has been the 
result. They are written in an easy, animated 
style, and in a highly imaginative vein. The 
illustrations are good and sufficient; and the 
book will undoubtedly prove a welcome birth- 
day gift to many little people. 

Easy Lessons in Heat. By O. A. Martineau. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan.) In sixteen short 
chapters the author has developed the principal 
phenomena of the science of heat, The experi- 
mental treatment involves the very simplest 
apparatus conceivable, yet, if properly con- 
ducted, itis marvellously effective. The book 
appears, at first sight, to be more elementary 
than it is. Some of the latest developments 
have, however, been discussed, such as the heat- 
unit, the dissipation of energy, and the nature 
of heat waves. Indeed, whoever thoroughly 
masters the little treatise will find himself in 

ion of no inconsiderable amount of 
sae sal concerning this branch of science, 
and we commend the book as a very suitable 
introduction to the larger treatise of Tyndall. 








ARTIFICIAL FORMATION OF THE DIAMOND. 


Ir is not many weeks ago that Mr. Mactear, of 
Glasgow, announced that he had succeeded in 
producing diamond in his laboratory. He 
read a paper before the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow on the subject, and sent specimens of 
his crystals to London. They were examined 
atthe British Museum by Mr. Maskelyne and 
Dr. Flight, and were found to be wanting in all 
the characters of the diamond, and to possess 
others which clearly indicated that they were not 
the substance sought for. Mr. Mactear then 
came to London prepared to traverse all the 
statements made by the British Museum 
authorities respecting them. He was provided 
with the fullest means of conducting any ex- 
periment, and had, finally, to admit that he 
had failed in his results; his so-called “ dia- 
monds” were soluble in hydrofluoric acid, and 
consisted almost entirely of silica, alumina, and 
a small amount of magnesia, as well as a small 
residue insoluble in hydrofluoric acid. 

Another gentleman, also from Glasgow, has 
now made known the results of his researches, 
and published a paper at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Society. There ee to remain 
no grounds for doubting that he has succeeded 
in producing diamond. He sent specimens of 
his products to the British Museum, and the 

ts of the examination of them communi- 
cated to the Times by Mr. Story Maskelyne show 
them to be diamond. The gentleman in 
question is Mr. J. Ballantine Hannay, of Wood- 
bourne, Helensburgh, and Sword Street, 
Glasgow, a Fellow of the Chemical Society of 
London. Of the small crystallised particles 
presenting exactly the appearance of fragments 
of a broken diamond which Mr. Story Maskelyne 
received the latter says :— 
**Tn lustre, in a certain lamellar structure on the 
surfaces of cleavage, in refractive power, they accord 
so closely with that mineral that it seemed hardly 
rash to proclaim them even at first sight to be 
diamond. And they satisfy the characteristic tests 
of that substance. Like the diamond, they are 
nearly inert in polarised light, and their hardness 
is such that they easily scored deep grooves in a 
polished surface of sapphire, which the diamond 
alone can do, I was able to measure the angle 
between the cleavage faces of one of them, not- 
withstanding that the image from one face was 








too a ae for a very accurate result. 
mean of the angles so measured on the goniometer 
was 70° 29’, the correct angle on a crystal of the 
diamond being 70° 31:7’. Finally, one of the 
particles, ignited on a foil of platinum, glowed, and 
—- isappeared, exactly as mineral diamond 
would do,” 


The preliminary notice which Mr. J. B. 
Hannay has sent to the Royal Society 
deals only in general terms with the process 
employed by him to form diamond. It, how- 
ever, sufficiently indicates the plan adopted 
to deserve to be noticed in detail. He states that, 
having noticed that many bodies like silica, 
alumina, and oxide of zinc, which are insoluble 
in water at ordinary temperature, dissolve to 
a very considerable extent when treated with 
water-gas at a very high pressure, itoccurred to 
him that a solvent might be found for carbon ; 
and as gaseous solution nearly always yields 
crystalline solid on withdrawing the solvent, 
or lowering its solvent power, it seemed probable 
that the carbon might be deposited in the 
crystalline state. After a number of experi- 
ments, it was found that carbon would not 
dissolve, and that chemical action took the 
place of solution. A curious reaction was 
observed which appeared likely to yield carbon 
in the nascent state, and so aiew of its being 
easily dissolved. When a gas containing carbon 
and hydrogen is heated under pressure in 
presence of certain metals, its hydrogen is 
attracted by the metal and its carbon left free. 
Hydrogen, it has been found, has at very high 
temperature a very strong affinity for certain 
metals, notably magnesium, forming extremely 
stable compounds with it. When the carbon is set 
free from the hydrocarbon in presence of a stable 
compound containing nitrogen, the whole being 
near a red heat and under a very high pressure, 
the carbon is so acted upon by the nitrogen 
compound that it is obtained in the clear trans. 
parent form of the diamond. Mr. Hannay 
states that a great difficulty lies in the construc- 
tion of an inclosing vessel strong enough to 
withstand the enormous pressure and high tem- 
perature ; tubes constructed on the gun-barrel 
principle, with a wrought-iron coil, of only half- 
an-inch bore and four inches external diameter, 
being torn open in nine cases out of ten. He 
then proceeds to describe the properties of the 
crystals obtained by this method, crystals which 
satisfy all the tests that are peculiar to the 
diamond. They are as hardas natural diamond, 
they scratch all other crystals, and do not affect 
—— light. Some crystals have curved 
aces, belonging to the octahedral form, and the 
diamond is the only substance crystallising in 
this manner. They burn easily on platina foil 
over a blowpipe flame, leaving no residue; after 
two days’ immersion in hydrofluoric acid they 
showed no si of dissolving. A splinter 
heated in the electric arc turned black—a very 
characteristic reaction of diamond. Lastly, 
fourteen millegrammes were burnt in a current 
of oxygen, and 97°85 per cent. of carbon ob- 
tained. The specific gravity, it should have 
been stated, was found to be 3°5. The apparatus 
and the analyses are to be described in a future 

aper. 

y There seems to be no doubt that Mr. Hannay 
has solved the problem of producing diamond 
artificially. His process appears to bg a costly 
and a dangerous one, but it is highly probable 
that before long he, or some other scientific 
man, will hit upon a readier mode of accomplish - 
ing the reaction. Faraday long ago drew 
attention to the association of magnesium 
minerals with the diamond, and it will be seen 
above that magnesium is the metal specially 
referred to by Hannay. The spontaneous 
explosion or rupture of certain diamonds, which 
has been placed on record, points to pressure 
as an element of the process by which they 
have been formed. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
News has been received that the Rey. 0. J. 


Wilson and Mr, Felkin, whose journey north- 
wards from Lake Victoria we refi to last 
week, arrived at Khartum on Feb 18, 
They travelled from Lado in company with Sig. 
Gessi, formerly one of Col. Gordon’s lieuten- 
ants, and brought with them messengers from 
King Mtesa. Two other members of the 
Nyanza expedition who had been at Mtesa’s 
capital for a short time—Mr. Stokes and Mr. 
Copplestone—arrived in safety in Uyui, and the 
former has since gone down to the coast. 


LETTERS have lately reached Berlin from Dr, 
Oscar Lenz, who has gone to Morocco to et 
the Atlas Mountains. Full particulars of ‘his 
proceedings are promised in the next issue of 
the German African Society’s periodical. 

RECENT advices from Zanzibar state that M. 
Popelin, with the second Belgian expedition, 
including the remaining elephants, had left 
Unyanyembe for the Karema station on Lake 
Tanganyika, where they hoped to arrive before 
the rainy season. Dr. van der Heuvel remains 
at a place to the south of Tabora, in order to 
assist the fourth expedition, under M. Burdo, 
in getting to the lake as rapidly as possible. 
It is believed that, when it atrives there, M. 
Popelin and another European will cross the 
lake, and march through Uguha to Nyangwe, 
on the Lualaba. Thence he will endeavour to 
open communications with Mr. H. M. Stanley. 


MM. B. Capetto AnD R. IvENs have at 
length reached Lisbon on their return from 
Western Equatorial Africa, and bring with 
them numerous observations on the poogrephy 
and meteorology of the region they have been 
engaged in exploring, as well as on its fauna 
and flora. 


Amone several travellers who have just 
reached Kimberley on their return from the 
Batangwato country and the Upper Zambesi 
isa Mrs. Francis, the first European lady who 
has ever seen the magnificent Victoria Falls. 


Tne Rey. J. Chalmers, who, as we have before 
recorded, somé time back founded the most 
easterly missionary station in New Guinea, has 
lately visited the Gulf of Papua, the shores of 
which are still to a large extent unexplored. 
Mr. Chalmers found the coast of the part he 
visited lofty and thickly wooded, and having an 
apparently large population; he discovered 
several fine rivers, and ascertained that the in- 
habitants of the Port Moresby district are in 
the habit of going there periodically for pur- 
poses of trade, performing the somewhat dan- 
gerous journey in open canoes. 


M. RIEDEL, who is known for his researches 
in Celebes Island and by his works on the 
Dutch East Indies, has made a journey to the 
centre of the island of Timor, a feat which has 
not before been accomplished by any European. 
Notwithstanding careful enquiry, he was unable 
to find any confirmation of the report of the 
existence of the cassowary. During his journey, 
M. Riedel collected much geographical informa- 
tion, and he has also constructed a map of his 
route. 


THE Australian papers report the performance 
of a a journey across the continent 
from north to south. Three Europeans started 
from Burketown, on the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
with 200 head of cattle, and have succeeded in 
bringing them to Adelaide in good condition. 
They travelled in nearly a straight line from 
point to point, and occupied six months in the 
journey. 

THE engineers appointed by M. de Lesseps 
have finished their survey of the Panama 
isthmus to which we referred a short time 
back. They have paid special attention to the 
question of dealing with the River Chagres, and 


being that they have astertained the depth of 
earth on the isthmus to be much greater and 
the rock to be excavated much softer than was 
previously supposed. These facts will, of 
course, considerably lessen the estimated cost 
of cutting an interoceanic ship-canal. 

THERE are now about twenty ‘‘ Klub-hiitten ” 
or ‘‘ Schirmhiitten” in the Swiss Alps, erected 
at the cost of the Swiss Alpine Club. The 
“ Section Uto,” which is the Ziirich branch of 
the 8. A. Olub, has just determined to add to 
these by erecting a hut in the neighbourhood of 
the Schlossbergliicke, which is some three hours’ 
distance above Nieder-Suvenen, in the canton 
of Uri. The projected hut will be of great 
service to the explorers of the Schlossberg, the 
Spannorter, and other fields in that district. It 
is to stand upon the so-called Geissriicken, a 
rocky platform totally devoid of vegetation, an 
hour’s distance below the Schlossbergliicke. 
The difficult mountain-route from Erstfelden to 
saquinens over the Schlossbergliicke will, no 
doubt, be much more frequented after the 
building of the hut. 

THE new number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography opens with Mr. G. J. Morrison’s 
accounts of his journeys in the interior of China, 
from the Yangtsze northwards along the Grand 
Canal and a portion of the Yellow River, and 
from Hankow to Canton, both of which are 
illustrated by a map. Dr. Holub follows with 
the narrative of his journey through Central 
South Africa to the Teer Zambesi.. Among 
the sending Mo — see raed some polities, 
tion re i . Stanley’s Congo expedition, 
derive froma an official Zeport = home by 
Commander Sidney Smith, R.N.; which is fol- 
lowed by some useful observations on the climate 
of Zanzibar and the neighbouring mainland of 
Africa, and a sketch of a pro survey of 
Southern Africa. The latest intelligence re- 
specting the proceedings of the Samara scientific 
expedition to Oentral Asia is also given, 
together with a réswmé of Lieut. RB. OC. Temple’s 
observations on the distribution of the Afghan 
tribes about Candahar. The note regarding 
Mr. G. King’s ye in Western China is of 
interest as dealing with an almost unknown 
tract of country to the north of Chungking. © 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Fauna of Scotland ; with special reference 
to Clydesdale and the Western District. Mam- 
malia, by E. R. Alston, F.L.S., F.G.8. (Pub- 
lished by the Natural History Society of Glasgow. ) 
All Scottish sportsmen will welcome the appear- 
ance of another part of the description of the 
Scotch fauna which has been projected by the 
Natural History Society of Glasgow, more 
especially when it relates to the mammalia and 
is due to the careful researches of Mr. Alston. 
It gives full particulars of distribution, occur- 
rence of rarer animals and the like, and an 
Appendix is devoted to the fossil and extinct 
species. In — to the general view, Mr. 
Alston holds that 


** the modern park cattle are not wild survivors of 
the urus, but are the descendants of a race which 
had escaped from domestication, and had lived a 
feral life until they were enclosed in the parks and 
chases of the mediaeval magnates.” 


As far as we are aware, however, there is no 
record of any race of British cattle having 
escaped from domestication, even in legend or 
poetry ; while Sir Robert Sibbald, writing in 
1684, describes the bos silvestris of Scotland as 
‘**eolore candidissimo, juba densa et demissa, 
truculentus et ferus,” with more to the same 
purpose, which well matches all that is known 
of the wild cattle of Chillingham at present. 
When Oaesar inyaded Britain, he notes the 





also to geological investigations, the result 


tai +1 »” . 

pécofum magnus numerus,” and, in recount. 
ing the wild animals of the = Hereyalen 
Forest, describes the wri as g& “specie ot 
colore et figura tauri.” It is more likely that 
the Ohillingham wild cattle, as has been con- 
stantly believed hitherto, are their descendants 
—it may be, in a degraded form—than that 
p seyerw can, at the present day, discover 


eir origin. This pamphlet is written in 
scholarly and scientific it, and makes us long 


for the appearance of the other parts of this 
excellent undertaking. Mr. Lumeden’s aves, 
for instance, seeing how scarce Gray’s Birds of 
the West of Scotland has become, will be pecu- 
liarly valuable. 


Geology of Colchester.—A — on the 
geology of the neighbourhood of Colchester has 


just been issued by the Geological Survey as 
an Me age | memoir on the quarter-sheet 
48 8.W. of the one-inch survey map. The 
explanation has been mainly written by Mr, 
W. H. Dalton, who sutveyed almost the entire 
area, under the superintendence of Mr. W., 
Whitaker. The geological interest of the dis. 
trict, as pointed out by Mr. Whitaker in his 
introductory remarks, lies in the post-glacial 
drift, of which well-known sections are exhibited 
at Copford and Clacton. It is from these sources 
that néarly all the fossils of the district have 
been obtained. 


The Effects of Forests on Rainfall and Rivers, 
—In the year 1873 Dr. Wex, the Director of 
the Danube works at Vienna, published an 
elaborate paper on the deleterious influence of 
the removal of forests, as shown by the diminu- 
tion of volume of rivers in their upper waters, 
and the increase in floods in the lower parts of 
their course. Thesubject was recommended by 
the Vienna Academy to all scientific bodies for 
consideration and report. The views of Dr. 
Wex have been criticised by some authorities, 
and accordingly he has published, in the Zeit. 
schrift d. Ocesterr. Ingeniewr- und Architecten- 
Vereins, a summary of the various opinions on 
the subject which have been published since 
the date of his last Report, and a copious store 
of facts which he has amassed relative to the 
principal rivers of central Europe. The paper 
forms a useful contribution to the literature of 
the important subject of which it treats. 


Art the last meeting of the Society of Russian 
Naturalists, held in St. Petersburg, the question 
of publishing an Ornithology of the Northern Pro- 
vinces of Russia was introduced by M. Bogdanof. 
The proposal was favourably received, the want 
of a work of general reference, adapted to the 
requirements, not only of specialists, but of all 
interested in the science, having long been felt 
in Russian zoological literature. As the com- 
position of this work will necessarily occupy 4 
considerable time, the members present recom- 
mended that a monograph on the different 


species, with descriptive tables appended, 
ould, in the first instance, be published with 


as little delay as possible. 


Ir is proposed to hold in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, during the early part of the 
present year, a loan exhibition of prehistone 
antiquities and ethnography, for the purpose of 
illustrating the natural history of primitive and 
uncivilised man and the various developments 
sa peculiar to the different races of mal- 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE second part of the third yolume of M. F's. 
Lenormant’s Etudes Accadiennes has appeared. 
At the end is given a glossary of the words 
occurring in the texts that have been 

The words are here transliterated, but a5 % 
reference to the pages upon which they are to 





be found is added in each instance, the dis- 
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antage of not using the cuneiform type is, 
— extent, done away with. 

THe third livraison of vol. i. of the Recueil de 
Travaua relatifs & la Philologie & a VT Arché- 
ologie égyptiennes et assyriennes has just been 
issued. the first part appeared in 1870. The 

sent number, illustrated with two plates, 
contains the following articles :—‘‘ Le Papyrus 
de Luynes,” by E. Ledrain; ‘‘Sur un nouvel 
Argument chronologique tiré des Récits datés 
des Guerres pharaoniques en Syrie et dans les 
Pays voisins,” by M. J. Lieblein (concluded) ; 


“Recherches philologiques sur quelques Ex- 
ssions accadiennes et assyriennes,” by Fr. 


normant; ‘‘ Un Fonctionnaire de la XIIT¢ 
Dynastie,” by E. Naville ; ‘‘ Des deux Youx du 
Disque solaire,” by E. Grebant (continued) ; and 


various short communications. 


Unnver the title Manuel de la Langue 
assyrienne, a oe peep has Pe ge 
his Assyrian abary, originally printed in 
the seventh volume of the first series of the 
Mémoires de U' Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Idtres. It is much to be regretted that none 
of the texts from which the signs have been 
obtained are given in his general list of the 
Signs of Sumerian Writing, which is of con- 
siderable length (fifty pages). 

Ar the last meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society, Mr. Postgate read a paper on 
the genuineness of Tibullus ivy. 13, Emil 
Baehrens, in his Tibullische Bldtter (Jena, 1876), 
regards Tibullus books iii. and iv. as spurious, 
with the single exception of iv. 13. He says 
tr. 46), “ The only poem which certainly 

longs to Tibullus (as we see from y. 13) is iv. 

it also bears ae ee the impress of 
Tibullus’ poetical art.” Against this view there 
is, first, the fact that it comes in the middle of 
poems confessedly spurious. Again, Baehrens’ 
argument from v. 13, ‘‘nune licet e caelo 
nittatur amica Tibullo,” is without weight. 
The shallowest forger would have hit upon this 
device of making the poet claim the poem as 
his own ; and this use of the proper name when 
the poet is referring to himself is not in Tibullus’ 
manner but in Propertius’, as Prop. iv. (iii.) 9 
(10), 15, iii. i.) 32 (34), 93. Tibullus i. 3, 55, 
1. 9, 88, are different. irdly, the style is not 
that of Tibullus or of any poet, It is stiff, 
vapid, and meagre: see vy. 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 18. 
Fourthly, it contains feeble and obvious imita- 
tions of Tibullus’ genuine poems. Compare, e¢.g., 
vy. 13, 14, “mune licet e caelo mittatur amica 
Tibullo, mittetur frustra deficietque Venus,” 
with Tib. i. 5, 40, ‘‘saepe aliam tenui sed tunc 
cum gaudia adirem, admonuit dominae deseruit- 
que Venus,” and i. 3, 90, “tune ueniam subito 
hec quisquam nuntiet ante sed uidear caelo 
missus adesse tibi.”” Lastly, there are numerous 
coincidences (about sixteen) between this poem 
and various passages of Propertius. The num- 
ber is out of all proportion to those which occur 
in the genuine Tibulline poems, and the resem- 
blance is much more striking: eg., v. 3, “tu 
nihi sola places,” is from Prop. ii. 7, 19, v. 4; 
“nec iam te praeter in urbe formosast oculis 
ullapuella meis” from Prop. v. 4, 32, ‘‘ et formosa 
oculis arma Sabina meis ;” v.8, “qui sapit, in tacito 
gaudeat ille sinu” from Prop. iti. 20 (ii. 25), 29, 
3,“tutamen . . . ‘in tacito cohibe gaudia 
clausa sinu.”? The sum of all these considera- 
tions is a very strong circumstantial argument 
against the poem. 








FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 
Handbook of Embroidery. By L. Higgin. Edited 
by Lady Marian Alford. Published by authority 
of the Royal School of Art Needlework. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.) This is a very dainty and, at 
the same time, a severely | preg little book, 
designed for the purpose of giving sound infor- 
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mation and useful hints to all ladies ‘‘ who are 
unable to avail themselves of lessons, and are 
forced to puzzle over their difficulties without 
help from a trained and experienced embroi- 
derer.” The 1 is entirely practical, 
devoted to oy in the shortest and 
simplest way, the different stitches, materials, 
and methods employed, and is illustrated b 
little woodeuts of the different stitches, which 
are not only very clearly figured, but, by their 
afrangement of needle and thread, are some- 
times made to produce a pretty little decorative 
design. Although the aesthetic side of the 
or go is not treated in the present book, it is 
well represented by the Appendix, which con- 
sists of sixteen plates of designs for embroidery 
by such accomplished hands as those of Mr. 
Burne Jones, Mr. William Morris, Mr. George 
Aitchison, Mr. Fairfax Wade, and Mr. Walter 
Crane — designs mostly too elaborate to be 
worked by those for whom the book is specially 
designed, but, nevertheless, very useful and 
encouraging to them as glimpses of the land of 
beauty towards which they have set their feet. 
The road between the first steps of the treatise 
and the goal of the Appendix is, we are glad 
to learn, to form the subject of a second 
part, devoted to ‘‘ design, composition, colour, 
and the common-sense mode of treating decora- 
tive att as applied to wall-hanging, furniture, 
dress, and the smaller objects of luxury” 
a book for which there is, perhaps, greater 
need even than for the present, in order to 
control the ill-ordered desire for decoration and 
the exuberance of ignorant invention which has 
naturally accompanied the awakening of artistic 
intelligence in English homes, As Lady Wilton 
wrote, ‘‘this gentle dame, Needlework, is of 
ancient unette, of high descent, of courtly 
habits ;” and if it were only for this reason it is 
a worthy work to rescue her from the degrada- 
tion to which she had sunk. Even our grand- 
mothers’ samplers and Berlin work were noble in 
comparison with the mechanical reproduction of 
ugly patterns which recently employed the 
leisure and artistic faculties of ladies, young 
and old; and the movement may surely not be 
wrongly described as of national importance 
which tends to free their minds from such 
slavery. Mr. Burne Jones’ design of music for 
a wall panel is, it need scarcely be said, a 
graceful, refined composition of female figures ; 
but they appear to be dreaming rather than 
playing, and disposing their limbs rather for 
= harmonies of line than harmonies of 
sound. Of the remaining designs, though all 
are good, those which please us most are the 
sofa-back of Mr. William Morris and the table 
border of Miss Mary Herbert. 


The Relationship of Anatomy to the Fine Arts: 

a Lecture. By S. Messenger Bradley, F.R.C.S. 

This lecture, delivered in the Royal Tastitution, 
Manchester, is admirable, not only for the clear- 
ness with which it demonstrates the value of 
anatomy to artists, but for the strong sympathy 
it shows with art quite apart from correctness of 
drawing. His claim for the study of anatom 
is that ‘‘ it is a sort of artistic conscience, whic. 
tells the painter when and where and how he 
errs, and also enables him easily and faithfully 
to copy nature.” This is its true claim, well 
expressed. 

The Influence of Joy on the Workman aud his 
Work. By H. Bendelach Hewetson, M.RB.O.S. 
Sonnenschein and Allen.) This is a paper read 

fore the Beverley Church Institute, repub- 
lished with illustrations, two of which are auto- 
t reproductions of Blake’s lovely designs of 
The Death of the Good Old Man and The Meeting 
of a Family in Heaven. The paper itself is a 
very weak offshoot of Ruskinism. Here is a 

picture of Adam beholding Eve for the first 
time. ‘ With a thrill of love Adam started to 


his feet, and in the purity of that earthly para- | 





dise he wandered among the orange groves of 
Eden, singing, 
“ ¢ There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate; 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my love, my fate.’ ” 


Such then was the first ‘‘influence of joy,” 
which not only made Adam quote Tennyson, 
but sent him wandering about the orange groves 
singing that his love was coming, when in fact 
she had already come. 


The Pupil Teacher’s Handbook of Drawing: 
By William Walker. (Seeley.) In this little 
book Mr. Walker has given us another valuable 
contribution towards the right education of 
young students in art. It has occurred to him 
that not only the pupils but the teachers may 
not be above a few hints from the experience of 
a master, not only of drawing, but of teaching. 
We have already spoken very favourably of Mr. 
Walker’s Handbook of Drawing, and it is enough 
commendation to this work to say that it 
embodies the same sound principles and sets 
them forth in the same neat unmistakeable 
way. His general precepts as to the education 
of the artistic faculty from the earliest years, 
the clear illustrations with which he forces them 
home, and the simple but adequate drawings 
with which each lesson is accompanied render 
the book an example of exact adaptation of 
—_— to end which it would be difficult to 
excel, 


The South Kensington Museum. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) This periodical, the first number 
of which has just been published, will be of 
great use and interest to all lovers of art, and 
especially to art-students. It is published with 
the sanction of the Science and Art Department, 
and each number is to contain eight pages of 
illustrations, and to cost one shilling. The 
plates, which are very well executed and printed, 
are lithographic transfers of etchings by art- 
students in the etching class of the South 
Kensington schools, and the descriptions 
appended are based upon those in the valuable 
catalogues of the Museum. Those, however, in 
the part before us add sufficient general infor- 
mation respecting the process of manufacture 
and the history of the class of which its subject 
is a specimen to make it evident that much care 
is taken to render the book a valuable means of 
spreading sound information concerning the 
decorative arts. We are glad to see that all the 
plates will be purchasable separately at one 
penny a-piece, and the only thirg to regret at 
present seems to be an absence of order in the 
arrangement, The present number contains 
plates of Mr. Moody’s staircase, a cruet of 
crystal mounted in silver, a sideboard, a chased 
metal box, a silver-mounted jug, a carved ivory 
mirror-case, a design for a niche, and Mr, 
Poynter’s fine figure of Apelles. This mixture 
no doubt adds to the variety of each part, and it 
would probably have been impossible in a peri- 
odical of indeterminate length to adopt any strict 
order of issue. Something might, however, we 
think, have been done to reduce the ultimate 
chaos of each completed volume. If, instead of 
each of the pm being numbered consecutively 
in order of issue, without regard to classes, 
they had been divided into several espe | 
numbered series—one for ivories, one for metal. 
work, and so on—they might have been arranged 
into classes before binding, and a good classified 
index would have made the contents of each 
volume easy of reference. We a even now 
that such an index will be published, so that 
those who prefer to do so may have the plates 
bound up as suggested; they will then only 
need renumbering by hand. 
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ART SALES. 
THE rich collection of prints, including etchings 
by Méryon and French engravings of the 
eighteenth century, formed by M. Wasset, of 
Paris, was sold a few days ago at the Hotel 
Drouot. We give first the prices of the prin- 
cipal etchings of Méryon ol some notes there- 
upon—Méryon’s etchings having within the last 
two years or so engaged the attention of a con- 
siderable public in England, in addition to that 
of the few amateurs of art who were previously 
familiar with them. M. Wasset’s collection of 
Méryons came to him from Méryon himself 
about twenty years ago, and at the most insig- 
nificant prices. They were not like those in 
certain English collections, carefully selected, 
but they naturally included a few fine and some 
rare impressions among their number; and 
these, it will be seen, fetched high prices at the 


sale; while what seem extravagant prices were | P0O 


also paid for perfectly ordin or even very 
undesirable impressions. The Catalogue of the 
collection might have been compiled with 
greater accuracy. Probably its compiler en- 
joyed but a superficial knowledge of the work 
to be dealt with, and thus impressions were fre- 
7, entered as ‘‘ superbe” and as ‘“‘ trés- 

elle” which by no means merited such terms ; 
and in several cases the paper—a very important 
matter in the effect of Méryon’s etchings—was 
misdescribed, as, for instance, in the case of 
the fine subject of the Abside, where ‘‘ papier 
verditre””—greenish paper—was indicated. We 
know of no instance in which this masterpiece 
of Méryon was printed on greenish paper ; the 
best impressions of it are always on ‘‘a thin 
wiry paper, toned a little with age.” 

The first considerable price of the sale was 
attained by an impression of the rare etching of 
the Convent of the Capucines at Athens, which 
fell for £11 16s. An impression before any 
letters of the pretty little plate after Nicolle, 
known as the Pont Neuf e¢ la Samaritaine, 
sold for £10. It had not the sunniness and 
brightness of the earlier trial proofs exhi- 
bited at the Burlington Club, but, like them, 
was in a rare state. The Rue Pirouette aux 
Halles—an impression with the first title—sold 
for £6. Itis thought by the authorities to be 
one of the prettiest of the luter etchings of 
Méryon. It is after a drawing by Laurence. 
An early impression of the Partie dela Cité de 
Paris versla Fin du XVIIIme Siecle sold for 
£18; another impression for £9 168.; the 
thiid state for £4 1s. A rare impression of 
a most undesirable subject—the Grand Chdtelet 
—sold for as high a sum as £12 1s. A curious 
early but rather gritty impression of the Stryge 
fetched £20; the first state, with the verses, £9 ; 
a fair impression of the second state £6 8s. Le 
Pitit Pont realised £6 16s., while a fair first 
state of the Gulerie de Notre Dame fetched 
£10 16s. A tolerable impression of La Rue des 
Mauvais Gargons—the gloomy and suggestive 
representation of an infamous house—fetched 
£10; it was in the second state of the plate. 
A trial proof of the Tour de l’Horloge, all but 
completed, and not remarkably good as an 
impression, reached £9 16s.; and another 
poorer impression of the same subject sold for 
£6. A fair first state of the Rue de la Tixeran- 
derie, with hardly any margin and wanting in 
much of the richness which, of course, is as 
much or more to be sought for than clearness 
of effect, reached £11. A blackish impression 
of the same sold for £6 4s. A fair first state 
of the St.-Etienne du Mont—one of the finest 
and most impressive etchings of Méryon, yet, 
until lately, not one of those most sought for— 
was sold for £10; an inferior impression, on 
brown paper, and hard in effect, sold for £6. A 
very bright early impression of a sometimes 
over-rated subject—La Pompe Notre-Dame— 
which has comparatively little beauty in it, 
realised £17 168.; a somewhat damaged 





impression of the same subject, £8 3s.; 
i a yet poorer one, £3 4s, The only 
impression of a rare and delicate print—La 
Petite Pompe—appears, by an oversight, to have 
sold below its value. A bright trial proof of 
the Pont Neuf—sometimes so magnificently rich 
in a somewhat later state, with the dry point 
work—reached £10 8s. A hard impression 
fetched £3 16s.; a very late state, which is 
generally worthless, with all the background 
houses lowered, and the chimney of the Mint 
erased, realised £1 3s. A fine impression of the 
‘* first state” of the Pont au cc 4 
has the large balloon, ‘“‘Speranza”—realised 
£12. It was on thin, old French paper, of the 
kind rightly deemed desirable. hat was 
practically a first state of the Morgue—a very 
agreeable impression, though a little wanting 
in richness for so fine a thing—reached £17; a 
r impression of the second state realised 
£6 8s. A fair second state of the work which is 
often accounted the capital piece of Méryon— 
L’ Abside de Notre Dame—realised £18. Two 
years ago, finer impressions of the state were 
sold for four or five pounds. A trial proof of 
the Tourelle, dite de Marat, sold for £8 ; another 
for £6 16s. A curious trial proof of the Rue 
des Chantres—which is a late work of the master 
—realised £14; a first state of the same print 
fetched £5. A dry first state of the Rue des 
Toiles, Bourges, fetched £5 8s.; and a very fine 
impression of what is known to be the best 
state of the plate fell for £4 12s. It is some- 
what less rare than the earlier, though very 
much better. An impression of the Ancienne 
Habitation & Bourges sold for £4 8s.; the rare, 
but almost worthless, little print of the Dog’s 
Head sold for £2 16s. A signed proof of one of 
the New Zealand subjects fetched £3 8s. La 
Vendetta and the Rebus on Béranger were knocked 
down together for £2 17s. 6d.; the Rebus, 
of which the subject is De Morny (Wedmore, 
No. 56: ‘not described by Burty”), fetched 
£3 16s.; while a later impression of the same 
curious little plate was sold for something 
less. The Vue del Ancien Louvre du Cété de la 
Seine is not likely to have fetched its high price 
(£13 8s.) on its merits, which, to tell the truth, 
are slight, but rather because it bore upon it a 
most curious note by Méryon, addressed to M. 
Wasset, and complaining of the trickery to 
which he imagined it to have been subjected. 
Two dated proofs of another inferior subject— 
the Ministére de la Marine—fetched £13 and £10 
respectively. The prices of the remaining 
pieces by Méryon are not worth recording. The 
a purchasers of Méryon’s etchings were 

essrs. Goupil, Gosselin, Clément, Dowdes- 
wells, and Thibaudeau. 

The prices fetched by several of the rarest of 
the French eighteenth-century prints were at 
least as remarkable as those realised by the 
Méryons. Of the prints after Baudouin, L’ Amour 
a UV Epreuve—a rare impression, but in very bad 
condition—fetched £14; the Carquois épwisé, 
an ordinary impression, £6; the pureetching of 
the Couche dela Mariée—the etching being the 
work of J. M. Moreau—£128 (Morgand); the 
pure etching of the pouse indiseréte, £44; Le 
Soir, £6 3s. High prices were = for the 
inventions of Borel, which make little preten- 
sions to art. After Francois Boucher, the 
complete set of thirty-three prints engraved by 
Laurent Cars sold for £12. The impressions 
left something to desire. After Boucher also, 
the Don Garcie de Navarre—a rare trial proof of 
the plate—fetched £16(Meyer). The ornaments 
of Choffard—fleurons and vignettes—sold for 
extremely high prices, a flewron de titre and four 
vignettes for the Saisons of St.-Lambert fetching 
£18 ; and another somewhat similar lot realising 
£24, The Eisens, of course, commanded high 
prices, these being esteemed by English as well 
as by French collectors. A very rare Augustin 
de St.-Aubin fetched a price which has probably 











never before been approached, the pure etching 
of the plate entitled Le Concert (engraved by 
Duclos) attaining the sum of £248 B atmcerye ian 4 
Two of his most agreeable and elegant =. 
figure pieces—Comptez sur mes Serments and Ay 
moins soyez discret-—sold for £13. Of the noble 
prints after Watteau—so much greater in sub- 
ject and more masculine in treatment than those 
of the French “ Little Masters”—there werg 
but few in M. Wasset’s collection, and of these 
some were in bad condition. An impression of 
the Embarquement pour Cythére—the capital work 
of the painter—was sold for £6 8s. By Bonnet, 
Le Déjedner and Le Diner sold for £10 48. ; Les 
Deux Sceurs for £6 4s. The collection also 
included a certain number of caricatures by 
Rowlandson and Gilray. These fetched prices 
that may be considered reasonable. The dis- 
— of some rare illustrated books completed 
e sale. 


THE sale of the valuable and large collection 
of English water-colour drawings belonging to 
Mr. ©. J. Pooley took place last Saturday at 
Messrs. Christie’s. The drawings sold for good 


prices, of which we shall speak further in our 
next week’s issue. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE called attention a week or two ago, while 
announcing Mr. Dalou’s resignation, to the 
desirability of electing to the chair of sculpture 
at South Kensington some man of acknowledged 
power and repute, and, if possible, an English- 
man. We now learn that all the most dis- 
tinguished of the young English sculptors 
were among the candidates for the post, but 
that their claims were in every case disregarded, 
The Lords Commissioners have appointed M. 
Lantéri to succeed Mr. Dalou as Professor of 
Sculpture, or, as it is technically called, 
Modelling Master, at South Kensington. This 
slight paid to native art is the more extraor- 
dinary when it is added that M. Lantéri seems to 
be absolutely unknown as an artist; he has never, 
we are me ag. assured, exhibited a single 
work in London or Paris, and his only claim is 
that he has worked in the studio of Mr. Boehm 
to the satisfaction of that gentleman. In the 
arrangement of these appointments it is under- 
stood that Mr. E. J. Poynter acts as artistic 
adviser to the Commissioners. We consider 
that the interests of the public demand that he 
should explain the reasons that led him to this 
selection. 


__Mr. Henry WALLIs is engaged on a picture 
illustrating a phase of literary life in the 
eighteenth century, which he will send to the 
forthcoming exhibition of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. The subject was suggested 
by a passage in Boswell’s Johnson, though it 
does not pourtray an event in the life of the 
great lexicographer. 


WE hear that those interested in the art or 
humour of Rowlandson, the caricaturist, pur- 
pose holding shortly in Liverpool an exhibition 
of his works. 

Tue Bristol and Clifton Fine Arts Academy 
has just opened to the public its annual exhibi- 
tion, which is, as usual, somewhat extensive. 
A certain proportion of the best works have, of 
course, been seen in public before. Of these 
the County Cricket Match by Mr. John Reid— 
a young Scottish artist whose early promise 
has passed into performance—is certainly among 
the chief, and will not fail to attract attention ; 
while Mr. Seymour Lucas’ realistic and care- 
fully studied representation of the Lord George 
Gordon Riots—The Riots of ’Highty—is as de- 
serving of conspicuous place. The graphic soirée 
which introduces the exhibition took place one 
night early in the week, when, very fittingly, one 
room was entirely appropriated to the sketches 
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and finished pictures of a Bristol artist recently 
deceased—Charles Branwhite—who had during 
many years produced agreeable and excellent 
work. 

By the new réglement of the Salon for the 
present year, painters on glass, who were 
formerly excluded, are now permitted to send in 
works for exhibition. This ancient branch of 
art reckons many able workers in France, and 
several of these intend, it is said, to exhibit at 
the next Salon. A society of glass painters was 
formed in Paris about three years ago, and is 
now active in supporting the rights and privi- 
leges of its members. 

Tue Standard announces that a sale of 
duplicate impressions of rare and fine prints in 
the possession of the British Museum will take 
place in the month of April, and it is understood 
that the money gained by the sale will be applied 
to the purchase of prints not now to be found in 
the collection at the Print Koom. The sale, 
though it will be a sale by auction, is not 
to take pla 


ce in any public auction-room, but | P 


rather within the precincts of the Museum 
itself, the idea probably being to avoid, as far 
as may be, the risks usually attending public 
sales. On this occasion it 1s understood that 
many of the finest works of the most esteemed 
original masters of engraving and etching will 
fall under the hammer. 


ANCIENT majolica and Damascus wares of 
artistic or technical merit have now become so 
difficult to obtain, and so costly when attainable, 
that lovers of the potter’s art who would possess 
something more than good examples of the 
manufactures of the day, and cannot afford to 
inyest a fortune in half-a-dozen plates, would 
gladly know where the individual ceramic 
artist, working in his own bottega, is really to be 
found. Doubtless some of the productions of 
Minton and of Ginori, of Wedgwood and of 
Sevres, are excellent representatives of the 
earlier wares, but they have a flavour of the 
factory. In France, Pull’s copies of the curious 
works of Palissy stand alone. So also do Deck’s 
imitations and derivations from the Oriental 
wares. In Italy, at Gubbio, Pesaro, Naples, 
&c., individual potters have reproduced varieties 
of majolica, Urbino, and Abruzzi wares; while 
in Rome Signor Torquato Castellani is a loving 
worker at this branchof art. Having formerly, 
and most successfully, copied from Italian wares, 
he has of late devoted himself to those of a 
richer and more harmonious colouring, taking 
the Damascus pottery as his model, and adapt. 
ing his designs to their harmonic scale of colour. 
ing. By modification in the relative composi- 
tion of the paste and the glaze, he has succeeded 
in producing examples of a close and fine- 
grained ware, covered by a rich and brilliant 
glazing of even surface. The colours used are 
admirable for fullness of effect and delicacy of 
tone, vying with those so much admired on the 
finest examples of Damascus ware. Of such he 
has lately painted copies hardly to be dis- 
tinguished: from the originals, which form part 
of the late Mr. Henderson’s munificent bequest 
to the British Museum. Upon others he has 
painted heads, imaginative portraits, &c., sur- 
rounded by borders of bold and effective colour- 
ing. Lovers of a high order of decorative 
ceramics who may bein Rome would do well 
to visit this true artist-potter—who works for 
love of his art rather than for lucre—at his 
studio in the Piazzetta Poli. 


By the death of Dr. Alfred Woltmann the 
Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft has lost an 
active and able editor, but we hope that this 
publication will not again be allowed to fall 
into arrears. The current number contains the 
continuation of H. Hymans’ article on ‘‘ Rubens 
and his Latest Biographers ; ” a study of paint- 
ing in Palermo in the time of the Renaissance, 
making known some particulars regarding the 





Sicilian master Vincenzio Ainemolo, called, like 
Giulio Pippi, ‘“‘11 Romano;” a notice of the 
late German architect, Gottfried Semper ; and a 
scientific account of the old painted glass in 
the minster at Strassburg. 


THE Society ‘‘ Arti et Amicitiae” of Amster- 
dam will open a retrospective exhibition of 
works in gold and silver next month. The 
artistic treasures of this kind stored in Holland, 
both in its ancient churches and in private 
families, are very great, and it is believed that 
= —— will be one of considerable 
in Tes ie 


THE late M. Walferdin’s Fragonards—those 
of them that remained in his estate after his 
death—as well as his Greuzes, his Géricaults, 
and his terra-cottas by Houdon, are to be cold 
in Paris at the Hétel Drouot during the second 
and third weeks in April. 


THE Museum of the Louvre has just acquired 
two vases of large size, and of the utmost im- 
ortance from the scientific point of view. 
They were brought from Cervetri by M. Fr. 
Lenormant, who has generously made them 
over to the French national collection for the 
comparatively trifling sum for which he secured 
them on the spot. They are two Etruscan 
vases of the earliest period, with paintings in 
white on a red ground. ‘On one is seen a 
chariot attacked by a lion—a manifest imitation 
of Assyrian art—and a nayal engagement 
between two very singularly shaped vessels. 
The other shows two lions rampant in the 
Asiatic style, and two Greek myths—the birth 
of Athena and the boar-hunt of Calydon. It 
likewise bears an Etruscan inscription, one of 
the most ancient known. The representations 
of Hellenic fables had not been previously 
noticed on remains of Etruscan painted pottery 
of such early date, for the two vases may be 
confidently attributed to the eighth or the 
seventh century B.c. M. Fr. Lenormant will 
publish a communication on the subject very 
shortly. 


Mr. W. H. Pater continues in the Fort- 
nightly his ‘‘ Beginnings of Greek Sculpture,” 
and, haying now reached a period where there 
is a certain amount of ascertained facts, he 
seems disposed to make good use of them, 
withopt, however, throwing overboard, as he 
might do with advantage, the exercise of a 
fancy peculiar to himself. In the previous 
article in the January number of the Review, 
this exercise of fancy appeared in a maximum 
degree; and, though that was perhaps to be 
excused from the general scarcity of facts, it 
may still be doubted whether on some points 
entire reticence would not have been more in 
the interest of the subject. For instance, the 
language which he employed about the anti- 
quities found at Mycenae might in a way be 
justified by the exaggerated account of them 
given by Dr. Schliemann; but a littleincredulity, 
or, what is better, an examination of the things 
themselves, would have shown him that there 
is no occasion whatever for the high-sounding 
phrases which he commits to paper. It is all 
very well to talk about the aesthetic critic and 
his way of looking at things; but if that indi- 
viduality can really find beauty in the antiqui- 
ties from Mycenae he must be surprisingly 
gifted. As we have said, the continuation of 
Mr. Pater’s articles deals largely with facts, 
and of course presents them in an interesting 
way. From his point of view it does not much 
matter that the Apollo of Tenea should be 
called a bronze statuette, when it is a marble 
statue of life-size; but such a slip would be 
regarded seriously by non-aesthetic critics. 


Tue work of restoring Drontheim Cathedral 
is making rapid progress. The scaffolding 
around the so-called King’s Gate was taken 
down before July last. This latter is now seen 





to be a fine work in the richest Gothic style, the 
alternate use of a green-coloured stone and white 
marble being very effective. Unusual difficulty 
has been experienced in restoring the southern 
outer wall, which had come to slope co much in 
the course of time that, in order to bring it 
back into position, it was necessary to employ 
heavy iron clamps.- 

A sToRY of a somewhat remarkable instance 
of detective intelligence is going the round of 
the German journals. It is related that a well- 
known Austrian painter recently exhibited at 
the Kiinstlerhaus an historical picture in which 
was seen a very fine head of an old man. 
Shortly afterwards, a mysterious personage 
called on the painter and desired to know the 
name and address of the model who had served 
him for that splendidly executed head. After 
some explanation the painter gave the desired 
information, and the police forthwith proceeded 
to the lodging of this strikingly handsome old 
man, in whose portrait the detective had recog- 
nised a dangerous criminal who had some time 
before escaped from prison. 

SEVERAL French artists of high position— 
namely, MM. Delaborde, Guillaume, Paul 
Dubois, and Meissonier—have lately given 
evidence before the commission appointed by 
the Frensh Government to examine the pro- 
ject for the law of artistic proprietorship. 
M. Meissonier is of opinion that the term of 
fifty years accorded to tlie inheritors or pro- 
prietors of artistic copyright, dating from the 
timo of the artist’s death, might be increased. 
He maintains also that an artist has a right to 
make copies of his work, provided he affixes to 
all such copies a mark to distinguish them from 
the original; and he thinks that the right of 
reproduction which is recognised by the proposed 
law as belonging to the artist should belong to 
him with regard to the State as well as with 
regard to private individuals. Both the 
members of the commission and the artists 
examined agreed that the right of reproduction 
did not apply to portraits. These belong ex- 
clusively to the proprietor, who is in no way 
obliged to allow copies of them to be taken, 

THE Times announces the death, at Padua, of 
the Marchese Pietro Selvatico Estense, one of the 
best-known art historians in Italy. Following 
the bent of a strong inclination, he studied 
painting under Demin, and became a practical 
artist. He taught aesthetics and the history of 
art in the Academy delle Belle Arti, at Venice, 
and in 1850 was made Director of that institu- 
tion, to which he rendered great services. 
Among his best-known works are the pamphlet 
(1836) on the decayed frescoes of Giotto in the 
church of the Annunciata dell’ Arena at Padua; 
the splendidly illustrated Architecture and Sculp- 
twre (Milan, 1847); the History of the Art of 
Drawing (Venice, 1852); and a great work on 
the History of Architecture, which has not been 
finished. He was well acquainted with the 
history and condition of art in other countries, 
and is also fayourably known as the author of 
some poems. He was in his sevyenty-seyenth 
year. 





THE STAGE. 


ANOTHER creditable Shaksperian performance 
has been given this week at New Sadler’s Wells. 
Othello has taken the place of Macbeth. But 
before Macbeth was finally withdrawn, the chief 
male character was performed for a night or 
two by Herr Martin Hiffe, a German actor from 
the Meiningen Theatre, of which so much has 
been heard and so little has been seen. Herr 
Martin Eiffe has been some time in town, and he 
has been heard in recitations in private houses. 
He is an enthusiast and an inotelligent man. 
But his struggles with the difficulties of the 
pronunciation of our tongue seem necessarily 
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to engross a good deal of his attention, and the 
result of the struggles is not wholly satisfactory 
to sensitive ears. To be brief, the charm of 
well-spoken English is lacking to Herr Martin 
Hiffe’s performance. 

In regard to the Sadler’s Wells performance 
of Othello, no such objection is to be made. 
Mr. H. Talbot’s voice is sonorous—his delivery 
of the lines at all events well rounded. His 
Othello—though somewhat of the order that is 
styled ‘‘ stagey ’—is impressive to many. Mr, 
Hermann Vezin’s Iago is a performance to 
see. All Mr. Vezin’s readings of Shak- 
sperian or other character are intelligent 
and individual, and in the character of lago 
he has, as it is needless to say, the fullest 
scope for individual interpretation. To white- 
wash Iago would be a difficult matter—a feat 
worthy to engage the ingenuity of a per- 
former most fully in accord with modern pro- 
pensities. It would probably prove one of those 
feats whose difficulties are such as to make 
them impossible. Mr. Hermann Vezin has not 
attempted the task. But he does appear to 
emphasise by voice and manner such passages 
as bear upon Iago’s supposition that his wife 
and Othello have been decidedly too intimate. 
He waxes fiercer than do most Iagos. The 
ladies engaged in this performance—generally 
so creditable to Mrs. Bateman’s management— 
are Miss Carlisle and Mrs. Calvert. Miss 
Carlisle is a gentle Desdemona; possibly even 
a shade too gentle and impassive; but she 
reaches towards power in her final scenes. Mrs. 
Calvert plays Emilia. The partis a great one 
as far as concerns opportunities for vehement 
performance, It has more than one great out- 
burst sure of its effect. And Mrs. Calvert is an 
approved actress, familiar with Shakspere, and 
generally with the conscientious rendering of 
great drama. 


TuE other night, we saw Mr. Charles Kelly 
as Joseph Surface in The School for Scandal—a 
art which he is now playing at the Vaudeville, 
ir. John Clayton, its first representative there, 
having beencalledelsewhere. Mr. Kelly’sJoseph 
Surface is an unmistakeable rogue. Joseph Sur- 
faceis sometimes presented asan agreeable though 
deceptive fellow—a very fascinating Mephis- 
topheles. Lately, indeed, he has been presented 
as one in whose deep-laid treachery it would be 
wholly impossible to believe. But Mr. Kelly 
represents him as an outwardly disagreeable 
man. We do not, with his performance before 
us, doubt in the least the evil of the character ; 
we doubt only the hypocrisy. Such a man 
would have found no reward in being hypo- 
critical; his hypocrisy would haye imposed 
upon no one. The study—if we do not entirely 
approve of it—is at least interesting. The 
delivery of the lines is curiously devoid of 
traditions. Mr. Kelly’s is a most modern per- 
formance—seeking the truth of nature—for- 
getting sometimes, we think, the necessary op- 
tique du thédtre in something of the way in which 
it is habitually forgotten by that school of actors 
whose ideal is a charade. From a seat by no 
means far from the stage we could not hear the 
end of Joseph Surface’s sentences. The quietude 
gave an air of great naturalness. As a per- 
formance to be seen it was excellent; as a 

erformance to be heard it was inadequate. 

n @ word, with the virtues of the modern 
school there was something of the faults. 
Mr. Kelly is an actor of such sterling power 
that he should omit the faults altogether. He 
should give his natural and realistic touches 
with full remembrance of the conditions of stage 
performance—conditions which certain of the 
weaker followers of the modernschool may bepre- 
sumed to be more content to violate, since they 
would seem to hold that years of professional 


life are wisely spent if they result in the careful } 


acquisition of the first faults of the amateur, 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Tite performance of the Eroica symphony 
at the Crystal Palace concert last Saturday 
deserves special mention ; it was crvinly one 
of the finest ever given by Mr. Manns’ band, 
and the genuine and hearty applause at the 
close proved how thoroughly it had been 
enjoyed and appreciated by the audience. Herr 
Robert Hausmann made his first appearance at 
these concerts in a Conzertstiick for violoncello 
and orchestra by Schumann (op. 129), which 
has only been heard once before in London, 
many years ago, at one of the concerts of the 
Musical Society of London. Schumann was 
certainly not in an inspired mood when he 
penned this difficult and ungrateful work. It 
is lacking in clearness of form; the themes of 
the first and last movements are not interesting, 
and their development is very laboured. The 
second section (‘*‘ Langsam ”) is, however, more 
attractive. The principal theme is full of 
melody and charm, and forms a pleasing con- 
trast to the rest of the work. Herr Hausmann 
proved himself an excellent artist. His tone is 
full and clear, his execution exceedingly neat, 
and his powers of interpretation of a very high 
order. Mdme. Patey was the vocalist. 


At the concert of the Albert Hall Choral 
Society on Thursday, March 4, was performed, 
for the first time in London, Ferdinand Hiller’s 
Song of Victory written to commemorate 
the German victories in the Franco-Prussian 
War. The work is very bright and pleasing, 
but lacks character. The performance - was 
very good. The solo part was effectively sung 
by Miss Annie Marriott. The programme also 
included Goetz’ 137th Psalm, very carefully 
rendered, although a little less forte in some of 
the passages would have been an improvement. 


On the same evening, the third concert 
of the Philharmonic Society took place. Herr 
Joachim was the violinist, and played the 
Mendelssohn concerto and his own variations 
on an original theme of which we have already 
spoken. The programme included Brahms’ 
symphony in D and one noyelty—Massenet’s 
overture entitled ‘‘ Phédre.” 


The third concert of the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association took place at the Shoreditch 
Town Hall on Tuesday, March 9. H. Goetz’ 
Naenia (poem by Schiller) for chorus was 
given for the first time in London. It is one of 
the composer’s most characteristic and, we 
may add, most difficult works. The perform- 
ance was truly excellent, and the vigour firm- 
ness, and delicacy with which the music was 
rendered reflected the highest credit on both 
choir and conductor (Mr. H. Prout). The pro- 
gramme also included Gade’s charming cantata, 
The Erl-King. The solo parts in this work, 
of considerable importance, were unfortunately 
not rendered in a satisfactory manner ; hence the 
general success of the composition, in spite of the 
excellent chorus singing, was somewhat marred. 
We must also add that Eaton Faning’s ‘‘ Song 
of the Vikings” and the lively ‘‘ Market 
Chorus” from Masaniello were given with 
great spirit, energy, and finish. ‘he instru- 
mental pieces were Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Hebrides ” 
overture and Gounod’s “‘ Funeral March of a 
Marionette,” both admirably performed. De- 
spite a special notice in the programme book 
that encores are forbidden by a fixed rule of the 
association, the audience were so delighted 
with the part song of Faning and the Gounod 
march that they did their best, but, of course, 
in yain, to obtain a repetition of both pieces. 
Mr. E. Prout conducted, with his usual ability, 
the whole of the concert. J. 8. SHEDLOOK, 











THEATRES. 
CG ourT THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


To-night, at 8, a Play, in five acts, 
. She ‘OLD LOVE and the NEW, 
Py Som. Holm Benn. De ‘las, Phi; ond “Anes. eee 
ice, man, 3 
ae ckoaees Gea St Toe an hn Nom? aastag 
wmance of ** ve New,” 
March 13. Box-office from 11 till 5. No fees. Q ° 


DUKE’s THEATRE, Holborn, 


Managers, HOLT and WILMOT. 


Saturday, March 13th, will be produced, for the first ‘time in Lond 
powerful Dr in four acts, entitled, , =~ 
HE BATTLE of the HEART, 

By the late JouN WILKINS, Author of “ Civilisation,” “‘ The Egyptian,” &e, 


FooLuLy THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
TOOLE, to-night, in three pieces (for a few ts onl 
t8, OME SEITALSIELDS Winven ve 
ARDELL ‘2. uae 














At 9, the celebrated trial, B 
At 10, OUR CL 
At 7.30, IN the 5 
PB «a one is bing, 1s. to £3 3s. Pes ofiee I, 5. No fees for 
ng. ‘* The Upper Crust,” a new and o co! Drama, three 
acts, by H. J, BYRON, will shortly be tk oy » in 


LOBE THEATRE 


LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE, 


Teale, at 8, this celebrated Opera, with new scenery, new dresses, and 
new effects. 

Messrs. Shiel Barry, Edward Marshall, Frederic Darrell, C. Ashford, and 
Wilford Morgan ; Mesdames Kate Munroe, Laura Clement, Clara Graham, 
Kate Chorley. Increased band and chorus. Conductor, Mr. E. SOLOMON, 

Preceded, at 7, by the Uriental Sy) a ’ 

THE HAPP MAN. 
Mr. Shiel Barry, &c. Doors ogee 6.30, close at 11,0, 
Stage Manager, Mr. H. B. FARNIE. 


TMPERIAL THEATRE, 











Shakspere’s Comedy, AS YOU LIKE IT, 
Every afternoon at 3, in which Messrs. Lionel Brough, Herman Vezin, W. 
Farren, Kyrle Bellew, F. Everiil, BE, F. » J. Bannister, C. Coe, G, 
Coventry, F. Charles, E. Allbrook, F. Stephens, G. Trevor, C. Bunch, and 
Miss Litton, Miss Cresswell, Miss Brunton, Miss Syivia Hodson will appear. 

The overture and incidental music selected and arranged r. Barnard 
from the works of Dr. Arne, Bishop, Farren, Martini, and C. Horne. The 
Comedy produced under P 1 i d of Miss Litton, 


tage Manager, Mr. Cox, 
The doors open at 2.30; Overture at 2.45 ; Comedy precisely at 3; 


Carriages 5.45. 
EY¥crtum THEATRE, 


MERCHANT of VENICE. 


Shakspere’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
will be ited every evening at Eight o’clock. 
YLOCK—Mr. IRVING. POKTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
ing Perf of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE every 
Saturday, at Two o'clock, duriog March. 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Box Office open daily from Ten to Five under the direction of Mr, 
JOSEPH HURST, where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS, 


SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS, 


MACBETH, Monday, March 15, 

The distinguished favour with which this great Play has been received, 
and the demand for seats, induces the it to it for Six 
Nights longer, with Mr. Hermann Vezin as Macbeth ; Lady Macbeth, Miss 

te 


Prices, from 64, to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15; Play at 8. 
PERA COMI@QU E 


CHILDREN’S PINAFORE.—KVENING PERFORMANCE, 


“ CHILDREN’S PINAFORE,” 

To-night, at 7.45, a new and original Vaudeville, written by F. DesPRuY, 

music by ALFRED CELLIER, IN the SULKS. 
haracters by Mr. Richard Temple, Mr. F. Thornton, and Miss La Rue. 

At 8.30, THE CHILDREN’S PINAFORE, 
Being a representation of Messrs. GILBERT and SULLIVAN'S popular Opera, 
* H, M.S. Pinafore” (ail the cnasegegns secoained. by children). At 10.3u, 

A 


PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 


Every Evening the doors will be opened at 7.30. At 8 o’clock will be 
played an original Comedietta, A LITTLE CHANGE, 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. Followed, at 8.40, by HERMAN MERIVALE and F, C 
GROVE’S original Piay, FORGET-ME-NOT 

(by arrangement with Miss Geneviéve Ward, and in which she will appeat 
in her origina! part). 

The Characters in the Plays wil!l be rep ted by Miss Genevidve Ward, 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss Kate Pattison, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Ada 
Gordon, and Miss Laytou ; Mr, Edgar Bruce, Mr. Flockton, Mr. J. G, Shore, 
Mr, Edwin Bayley, Mr. Arthur Brewitt, Mr. J. Robertson, and Mr. John 
a tng Scenery by Mr. Bruce Smith, The Orchestra will be 

wo divesting ai > lime Mme 


Mr. 
No Fees of any description. The Box-office +e daily between 11 and 5. 
Secretary and . GRIFFITHS. 
































Treasurer, Mr, W. I 
ROYALTY THEATRE. 
Managers, Mr. and Mrs, J. P, BURNETT. 

aoe ee 





JO. 

Messrs. J. P. Burnett, Groves, Charteris, Crisp, Wilki Edwards, 
Leigh ; Mesdames Bennett, Brunel, Robertson, K. Lee, Stedle, Drummond, 
and Jennie Lee, 

At 7.15, THE GOOSE with tlhe GOLDEN EGGS. 





ROYAL CONNAUGHT THEATRE. 


This evening, at 7.30, WHO SPEAKS FIRST? Mr, Walter Joyce. 
At 8, A DRAMATIC FEVER, Mr. F. Wyatt, &e. 

x Wyatt, Ouneros, Gordon, Mansel eaux Baste; Msn gos Thames 
. Wyatt, mn, Dy ; 

Mould, Nellie Vane, &c. a , 
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